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ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH 
(1726-—1788) 


ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH 1s truly representative of 
the cosmopolitan society woman of the eighteenth century ; 
she is perhaps even more truly an example of a type that has 
existed through the ages, independently of time and place. 

Biographers have treated her, as they treat most women 
of her kind, as a historical curiosity or an irrational sensation- 
alist—never as a comprehensible and normal (if not quite 
pleasing) woman provided with much the same equipment of 
passions and prejudices as other human beings. Her con- 
temporary biographers were so determinedly, and inaccu- 
rately, sensational that they had also to be determinedly 
censorious. Nowadays we incline to speak of her, in com- 
mon with all our ancestors, with somewhat the same in- 
dulgence with which we speak of performing animals ; we 
lay the blame of their vices on the barbarous age in which 
they lived. For Elizabeth and her kind, this is no excuse. 
If her manners belonged to her time, her faults were her 
own ; and to-day one can meet her still, a gay, a generous, 
an unscrupulous companion. 


I 


TOWARDS THE END of George the First’s reign, when 
Chelsea was still a village of palaces, two families lived side 
by side in the lovely building that Wren had designed for the 
King’s veteran soldiers. Colonel ‘Thomas Chudleigh was 
Governor of the Hospital then and lived there with his wife 
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and small daughter Elizabeth. Next to him in what was 
called ‘Stable Yard’ lived Sir Robert Walpole, Prime 
Minister of England, with his wife and sons. All about the 
Hospital stretched pleasant green gardens—half the grounds 
had not then been taken over by Lord Ranelagh, and turned 
into a pleasure garden—and into these gardens, every fine 
day, young Horace Walpole and Elizabeth Chudleigh were 
turned out to play with each other. Horace Walpole was 
a thin weakly looking child, with dank curls and a long peaky 
face. He greatly preferred following his mother about the 
house to playing with the neighbours’ child or even with his 
own brothers and cousins, whom he hated. ‘The little girl 
from next door was pretty and pert and vain. She was three 
years younger than himself, but she was so quick and imperti- 
nent that she always managed to out-talk him, or to defeat 
him when they played games, and she took no notice of his 
shrill childish pronouncements. If Horace left her to play 
by himself she simply wandered off happily to talk to an old 
pensioner or invent a special game of her own in which he 
could not join. Horace could get no sympathy from the 
other children either. They called him a mother’s boy and 
asked him who his father was. Horace said indignantly that 
his father was Prime Minister of England, but the others only 
laughed. 

Elizabeth did not let her small rivalries with Horace 
prevent her from enjoying his father’s grounds. Sir Robert 
used ‘Stable Yard’ as a country house ; he improved and 
altered it, and built a summer-house and greenhouse in the 
gardens, where he kept a fine collection of exotics to show 
to his distinguished visitors. Even Queen Caroline came 
there to drink tea and refresh herself in the fresh clear air of 
Chelsea. Elizabeth, when tired of the Hospital grounds and 
the pensioners’ tales of Marlborough’s wars, would run the 
length of these gardens, uprooting flowers and climbing trees, 
or would wander down to the river edge and watch the boats 
taking their passengers up the Thames to Richmond and 
Chiswick. Wherever she went cats stretched themselves 
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and got down from their comfortable seats on walls and 
branches and followed her, or dogs, seeing her playing, would 
frisk after her ; for all animals loved her. 

Sometimes her father would take her with him when he 
went to see friends who lived in the country houses and palaces 
about her home. ‘There were rows of fine houses facing 
the river—the Ancaster’s Lindsey House, Beaufort House 
belonging to the Bristols, the Palace of the Bishops of Win- 
chester built by a long-dead Hamilton. Many years later 
an Ancaster and a Hamilton were to love her, and through 
a Bristol she was to find unhappiness. 

Her father, Thomas Chudleigh, was a solid respectable 
man with some valiant war service to his credit. He came 
from Devon stock and had a little property there. He was 
the son of a Sir George Chudleigh, a worthy, crusty old man 
with virtues and not much brilliance, and of Lady Mary 
Chudleigh who quarrelled with her husband and wrote some 
sad and elegant verses on her sorrows. She was an in- 
dependent intelligent lady, and though this age has forgotten 
her name, she was thought sufficiently highly of in her day 
to be given a place in the various biographies and dictionaries 
of famous ladies which appeared in that century. 

Thomas Chudleigh speculated once—in the South Sea 
Bubble. His means had never been more than moderate, and 
after the disaster he was left with the income from the tiny 
farm at Hall in Devonshire and his pay. He had a fine 
house free of rent, however, and had he lived, and had 
Elizabeth been able to grow up amid these gracious surround- 
ings, the aching for grandeur and for riches which was to 
trouble her so greatly in the future might never have come 
to her. But the Colonel died in 1726, when his daughter 
was six years old. His wife and child had to leave the 
Hospital and Chelsea with its pleasant gardens and its palaces. 

Mrs Chudleigh was the kind of mother from whom all 
such as Elizabeth have sprung. She was a Chudleigh before 
her marriage, a stern Somerset Chudleigh, not a member of 
the softer Devon branch of the family. She was a woman 
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of tremendous courage and good sense. One night, return- 
ing home to the Hospital from London in her coach, she 
was attacked by footpads—the road from London to Chelsea, 
at the Chelsea end, being particularly dangerous on this 
account. She had fallen asleep and was awakened by the 
pressure of a pistol at her chest. “Iwo pensioners were 
walking behind the coach, and Mrs Chudleigh quite un- 
excitedly put her head out of the opposite window from that 
occupied by the arm of the footpad and called on her escort 
to fire. ‘Lhe thief was killed and his accomplices fled, so 
Mrs Chudleigh was able to continue her journey undisturbed. 

Exiled from a position of considerable prestige and from 
a desirable neighbourhood where the Prime Minister himself 
was liable to drop in for a dish of tea, the lady set herself to 
make the best of what resources remained to her. Money 
there was not ; there was a house in Devonshire, there were 
Elizabeth’s promising good looks and-there were * connec- 
tions.” Mrs Chudleigh decided against the house in Devon- 
shire, and took a small house in a district described by an 
anonymous biographer as ‘ fit, at that less refined period of 
time, for a fashionable town residence,’ and, he goes on, 
“she accommodated an inmate for the purpose of adding to 
the scantiness of her income.’ he connections were of 
less assistance than might have been expected, but times had 
changed since Chudleigh had been given the Governorship 
of the Hospital. ‘The Prince of Wales was King now, and 
not every one had the astuteness of Walpole, who managed 
to stay at the head of the nation under a sovereign who came 
to the throne determined to make a clean sweep of all his 
father’s statesmen. If Mrs Chudleigh had any connections 
at court, they were as anxious as herself about the future. 
Sir Robert and his family never did anything to help her ; 
the neighbourly dishes of tea were all forgotten. 

Mrs Chudleigh and Elizabeth lived obscurely for the 
next ten years, but Elizabeth every year became more en- 
chanting. She was fifteen when she had her first love affair. 
According to a French account, Elizabeth fell in love with 
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a boy as handsome as Adonis, gallant and devoted. ‘They 
plighted their troth ; then Elizabeth caught the smallpox ; 
wrote him frenzied letters imploring him to remain true ; 
recovered—characteristically as beautiful as before—only 
to learn that he had taken the disease and died under it. 
But this news, according to. the historian, she received in a 
curious fashion—she laughed and cried, ate a good dinner, 
went to bed and slept soundly—and no more was said of 
Adonis. 

To recuperate after her illness she moved to their 
property in Devon. Here Reynolds, then a young unknown 
artist, saw her and painted her portrait and here, as he was 
hunting, Pulteney came upon her as she was out riding. 
Pulteney was no young Adonis, but he could still turn a 
pretty compliment. ‘ Madame,’ he said, ‘he is a fortunate 
hunter who can come out of a wood and meet a divinity.’ 
Pulteney came at the right moment. Elizabeth was now 
twenty years old, radiant in looks, full of laughter and with 
the makings of a good conversationalist. “The two entered 
on a strange friendship. Pulteney was not a man who cared 
for friendships, though he did enjoy the quick and elusive 
conversation of brilliant women. ‘ He never loved people,’ 
said Hervey, ‘ with whom he passed his idle hours,’ and even 
the most cynical of Elizabeth’s biographers cannot declare 
that their friendship was more than platonic. Pulteney had 
lost his best friends ; he was disillusioned, ambitious, bored 
—Elizabeth had the makings of the grande dame, she was 
his own discovery ; the game of turning the country girl 
into a lady must have been amusing. He wasa fine scholar ; 
perhaps he thought by a little education he could turn her 
into as valuable and witty an ally as ‘Sappho’ Wortley 
Montagu had been to Hervey. He tried to induce her to 
read and meditate, but she would do nothing of the kind. 
Books were too long—prolonged concentration on any sub- 
ject was intolerable to her. ‘ I should hate myself,’ she said 
years later, ‘ if I found myself in the same mood for two hours 
together.’ So Pulteney laughed and abandoned his attempts 
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to educate her. ‘They wrote each other long letters and he 
gave her good advice—particularly upon the necessity for 
being thrifty. Pulteney was well known as the man who 
would only buy half a pint of porter even if he had the price 
of a pint in his pocket. 

When the next opportunity arose, Pulteney approached 
the Princess of Wales, and asked her to take his nice child 
as a Maid-of-Honour. He was in favour at Leicester 
House as an Opposition man, and a friend to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. His request was granted. So in 1741 
Elizabeth, with Mrs Chudleigh rejoicing in her train, came 
back to London. 

Elizabeth came to a court that was full of unpleasant 
intrigue. ‘There was less love lost between the Prince of 
Wales and his sturdy father than between any other Georgian 
father and son. Frederick and George lived continually in 
a state of mutual recrimination, egging on their associates to 
produce more and more suitably insulting nicknames, more 
and more incriminating anecdotes. “There was no one there 
to guide or advise the new Maid-of-Honour. Frederick 
was, by all accounts, mean, dishonest, double-faced, dis- 
liked and dreaded by all ; while poor Princess Augusta, who 
a few years before had come over from Prussia, friendless, 
bewildered, unable to speak English or French, was in the 
uncomfortable position of lying between the nether and the 
upper mill-stone. The Prince often used her as a means of 
irritating his parents. She was to enter the chapel by this 
door rather than by that because his mother had desired 
otherwise ; she was to be in London when they asked her 
to come to Hampton Court. When her first child was 
about to be born, the Princess was bustled out into a coach 
and raced up to London so that, contrary to her father-in- 
law’s wishes, the child should first see the light in St James’s 
Palace. All this the lonely ungainly girl bore with resigna- 
tion. In the whirl of scandal and hatred she managed to 
keep a fairly steady head, and to make an impression as a 
woman of sense and personality. After all her trials she 
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missed the crown of England and had to content herself with 
admonishing her eldest son : ‘ George, be a King ! ’ 

At the time that Elizabeth came to court, however, the 
poor woman was admonishing no one. ‘Vhat was left to 
Lady Archibald Hamilton, the Prince’s latest mistress. “This 
bullying angular lady bustled round the court, ordering the 
Maids-of-Honour about, supervising the Prince and turning 
his old loves off the premises in the most unscrupulous 
manner. 

Elizabeth ran no risks during her apprenticeship at court. 
‘There is no gossip about her at this time because she could 
not afford to be bundled out for the sin of flaunting a too 
attractive face before the Prince of Wales. She kept her- 
self in the background and served the neglected Princess 
with a pretty deference that was to stand her in good stead 
when she needed her mistress’s protection later on. 

‘The Maids-of-Honour were too famous. ‘They gos- 
siped and intrigued and flirted ; their private lives were 
scandalous. “They were gay independent young women, 
surrounded by the worst hangers-on of the court, constantly 
in the public eye, involved in all kinds of delicate and danger- 
ous situations. “There had been famous Maids-of-Honour 
before Elizabeth—Molly Lepel (who was to be her mother- 
in-law) and Mrs Bellenden, who had thrown the King’s 
purse in his face when he had jingled it thoughtfully in front 
of her, and the beautiful Mrs Vane, who died broken-hearted 
at Frederick’s cruel treatment of her. Elizabeth was to do 
much to bring the reputation of the maids low in the esteem 
of the general public, but they were looked on with suspicion 
long before she joined their ranks. About the time she came 
to court one of the exasperated coachmen, whose duty it was 
to drive these girls about after the Princess, died and left his 
son an annuity of £300 on condition that he never married 
one of them. 

Their lives were moderately dull, however, being full of 
odd duties which left chopped up half-hours here and there in 
which there was nothing to do but gossip and make backchat 
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with the young men who hung about. Pope describes the life 
of a Maid-of-Honour of the previous generation at Windsor, 
and Elizabeth must have followed much the same routine : 

‘We all agreed that the life of a Maid-of-Honour was of 
all things most miserable, and wished that every woman who 
envied it had a specimen of it. “To eat Westphalia ham in a 
morning, ride over hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks, 
come home in the heat of the day with a fever, and (what is 
worse a hundred times) with a red mark on the forehead from 
an uneasy hat. All this may qualify to make them excellent 
wives for foxhunters, and bear abundance of ruddy com- 
plexioned children. As soon as they can wipe off the sweat 
of the day, they must simper an hour, and catch cold in the 
Princess’s apartment ; from thence (as Shakespeare has it) 
to dinner, with what appetite they may—and after that till 
midnight, walk, work or think which they please.’ 

The Duke of Hamilton came to court a few years after 
Elizabeth took up her duties there. He was a fairly attrac- 
tive young man, not yet marred in feature by a: life of over- 
indulgence, and he had the magnetism of youth, being only 
nineteen and still fresh from his tutor’s hands. He was 
impetuous and ardent, and he fell very much in love with 
Elizabeth Chudleigh. 

They were alike in many ways ; both were ostentatious, 
extravagant and moody. ‘Their marriage would have been 
no more unhappy than most of the marriages of the day, 
and at first, at any rate, it would have made a very pretty 
romance 3 a perfect partnership it would certainly never 
have been. But the affair was tragically cut short, and as 
the marriage never came to be, the romance lingered. 

The Duke was to make the Grand Tour of the Con- 
tinent before settling down as a man and a Peer, so the lovers 
had to part. “The engagement was secret, but before he 
sailed they solemnly plighted their troth and swore to write 
to each other by every post. Then the Duke sailed away 
and Elizabeth went into retreat in the country with her aunt, 
Mrs Hanmer, at Lainston House, Winchester, to nurse her 
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desolate heart and wait for letters. For some reason Mrs 
Hanmer chose to interfere with this love affair. She was 
a true Chudleigh woman, a manager of affairs, and this one 
had grown up without her supervision. Elizabeth was a 
woman of twenty-four and quite capable of looking after 
herself, but Mrs Hanmer, probably with financial encourage- 
ment from the Hamiltons, took it upon herself to guide 
Elizabeth’s affections along the right road. She intercepted 
every letter from Hamilton and destroyed it. Elizabeth 
never knew, till much later, that the young man had faith- 
fully written to her from all over Europe. For her it 
seemed that he had disappeared from England out of her 
life, but that if she had ever loved him she loved him then. 
‘The industrious aunt, having extinguished one fire, set a 
kettle to boil on another. She took Elizabeth to the gay 
Winchester races that July, and here she met Lieutenant 
Augustus Hervey of H.M.S. Cornwall, then in dock at 
Portsmouth. Mrs Hanmer approved of him at once and 
had him invited to the home of her cousin, John Merrill, 
where they were staying in Lainston. Hervey came with 
alacrity, but Elizabeth was not amused. His suit was urged 
by Mrs Hanmer; Elizabeth was simply indifferent. He 
approached her himself ; she was weary. Yet she married 
him that August within a month of their first meeting. 
Elizabeth was not a vulgar woman—she was too intelli- 
gent, too witty, too courageous, to be cheap and sensational 
in quite the way that contemporary biographers understood 
her to be. She hada passion for grandness as apart from 
grandeur. In grandness she saw comfort and the life of 
luxury which she loved and really regarded as the life of 
convenience ; she saw in it power, the absence of irritation, 
of contradictions, of small impediments to pleasure. She 
had a child’s longing for the best in the land—she would not 
be satisfied with bourgeois sufficiency. She wanted a thou- 
sand fine things about her just because she wanted them ; 
she wanted to throw away money, to be free to give extrava- 
gant parties, have black slaves, without being for one instant 
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held up by the petty infuriating suggestion that perhaps her 
means would not go quite that far. She wanted her position 
assured. Elizabeth Chudleigh wanted to sweep through the 
world, skirts outspread, plumed head high, graciously smiling 
to see the crowds make way for her. 

Ever since she had left the red-bricked, many-windowed 
Hospital with its adoring pensioners, she had had to live care- 
fully. All through her girlhood she was held in check by 
genteel poverty, by her refined and conspicuous position as a 
girl of good family who had fallen on evil times, and whose 
mother keptalodger. ‘Those years were gall and wormwood 
to Elizabeth, who held always the memory (magnified into 
something far grander than the reality, as childish memories 
are) of a fine home long ago, the kind of home to which she 
really belonged, to which she never doubted she would 
eventually return. 

The other side of this determination for her own way 
was her desperate sullenness when she did not get it. At this 
time she was still young and inexperienced enough to be 
desperate and moody if she were crossed. Hamilton had 
disappointed her and hurt her ; whatever she did interested 
her very little at the moment ; here was a young man who 
was eager to marry her ; it was easy enough to marry—in 
the Fleet prison you married to pass the time at sixpence 
a ceremony. Why not marry the young fool? Alas, 
Hamilton. . . 

So Elizabeth said she would marry, and Mrs Hanmer was 
delighted and arranged with the Vicar of Sparsholt for a secret 
wedding, for Elizabeth wanted secrecy. Young Hervey 
was the younger son of a younger son and had no resources 
except his pay, and Elizabeth would forfeit her position as 
Maid-of-Honour should she cease to be a maid. ‘There 
were a thousand reasons for secrecy. 

There was a little chapel in the grounds of Lainston 
House. Here the rector of the neighbouring village came 
at eleven o’clock on the night of August 14th, 174 4, and met 
the wedding party from Mr Merrill’s house. It consisted 
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of Mrs Hanmer, Mr Merrill, Mr Mountenay his friend, 
and Anne Craddock, Mrs Hanmer’s maid. Elizabeth and 
Hervey had been walking in the gardens in the warm summer 
twilight. “They wandered into the church and the ceremony 
began. It was dark in the chapel ; the only light was a candle 
set in Mr Mountenay’s hat. After it was over Mrs Hanmer 
sent Anne Craddock ahead to keep the servants out of the 
way while the party trooped back to the house and up to bed. 

Three days later Hervey gave instructions for the servant 
to call him at five ; he had to rise early, for his leave was up. 
He left for his ship and Elizabeth swore she would have no 
more to do with him; the weary indifference had already 
turned to hatred. She declared he was mentally a half-wit, 
vacant and foolish, and that physically he was entirely re- 
pulsive to her. She asked him never to see her again. 

So ended the honeymoon. Hervey returned to his ship 
and Elizabeth went back to Leicester House, to all appear- 
ances as much a spinster as when she went away. 


The next time Elizabeth is alluded to in London gossip 
it is as a member of a hilarious dinner party at Leicester 
House. The Young Pretender had captured Carlisle and 
was marching south, but Frederick, Prince of Wales, like 
many of his father’s subjects, did not take the invasion to 
heart. He ordered a huge cake to be designed as the fortress 
of Carlisle, and when it was brought in the company bom- 
barded it with sugar plums after the manner of the Scottish 
guns. ‘This merry sport threw Frederick into high spirits 
and he was stimulated to produce an enormous joke to show 
his disgust of the new cabinet which had just superseded a 
‘Leicester House’ Government. He felt a particular 
resentment against Pitt and he decided that Miss Chudleigh 
would fill the post of Secretary of War much more efficiently. 
He commanded pen and paper to be brought and dictated to 
Miss Chudleigh a letter ‘desiring Lord Harrington (the 
Secretary of State) to draw up a warrant for her appointment 
to the post.’ Fourteen unsteady diners crowded round to 
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watch this performance and were called upon to sign the 
letter by His Highness. Only the Duke of Queensberry, 
Pitt’s friend, and Mrs Layton, bedchamber woman to the 
Princess, who was not giving any encouragement to the 
Chudleigh minx, excused themselves from putting their 
names to the letter. 

‘This was the nearest approach Elizabeth ever made to 
politics. She was quite detached from the political or 
artistic activities of her day, though already she had begun 
to make a name in the social world. She seemed to come 
to life after the summer at Lainston, and in a year or two 
hers was as familiar a name as Lady “Townshend’s or Lady 
Harrington’s. ‘She breathed,’ says an old writer, ‘in an 
atmosphere of sighs. Every butterfly fluttered around her.’ 
So Hervey (now a captain) on his return from the West 
Indies observed ; and a wife who had been desirable for 
her charm and beauty two years before, became doubly 
desirable. Elizabeth had not allowed her marriage to tie 
her down in any way. She had put it gaily behind her 
when her husband sailed for the West Indies. Now that 
he had returned and his ship hovered about the English 
ports, discharging its officers on shore leave, and recalling 
them a little later, life became miserably uncertain for her. 
Apart from her dislike of the man, she had every reason to 
expect that he would reveal the marriage, and she could not 
bear to face the consequences of that revelation. Not only 
would she have to withdraw from court (where the Princess 
had singled her out already for special favour, and the Prince 
of Wales gave her his kindliest leers) and leave a gay crowd 
of wits and admirers, but she would have had to withdraw 
into disgrace, and retire to obscurity for the best part of her 
youth with a man who disgusted and bored her. 

She began to take a particular interest in the Navy, 
keeping abreast with the news of the ships and their where- 
abouts. A fair wind out of the Channel made her gay, 
foul weather, keeping ships to port, dismayed her. She had, 
nevertheless, to face him sometimes. In January 1747 
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he returned from a Mediterranean trip and insisted on seeing 
her. She wrote to him in a conciliatory tone, pointing out 
that no good would come of their attempting to take up life 
together. Hervey was not satisfied. “The torment of see- 
ing other people favoured with her familiarity was too great. 

Elizabeth had a house in Conduit Street near Hanover 
Square, which then overlooked the countryside between 
Mayfair and the Hampstead Hills. “There was also a clear 
view of Tyburn and the executions—rather too clear a 
view, for Hanover Square did not long remain fashionable, 
the inhabitants grew weary of looking out of their drawing- 
room windows on to a vista of gibbets, and so swept off, 
leaving it to the folk less fastidious. Elizabeth put her 
mother into the comfortable home in Conduit Street and 
came there herself whenever she was released from attend- 
ance at Leicester House. One day Hervey came to the 
house, and forced his way in by threatening her. ‘There 
was no one there except Elizabeth and a negro servant. 
When Hervey saw his wife again in her panelled drawing- 
room, what patience he had gave way. He stormed at her so 
violently that she ran to the door, Hervey was there first, 
He put his back against it, locked it and took the key. To 
quote the old writer again, ‘The interview ended, like every 
interview she had with Captain Hervey, fatally for her. He 
would not permit her to retire without consenting to that 
commerce, delectable only when kindred souls melt into 
each other with the soft embrace.’ 

This, as the girl grimly declared later, was ‘an assigna- 
tion with a vengeance.’ As a result of the interview Miss 
Chudleigh found a few months later that she must have a 
change of air and retired to Chelsea, where in 1747 Henry 
Augustus Hervey was born and christened at the Old 
Church. The famous surgeon Caesar Hawkins was pre- 
sent at the birth. Elizabeth left the child in the care of a 
foster mother and at once went back to court to resume a 
maidenly life of honour. Officially only three other people 
knew of the child’s existence, Mrs Hanmer, Anne Craddock 
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her maid, and Hervey, but it was not unusual for Maids- 
of-Honour to retire to a suburb for their health occasionally, 
and the Court smiled understandingly when Elizabeth ex- 
plained that she was better now. Elizabeth had little 
maternal instinct ; she was curious about the child and 
interested in it, but when it died a few months later her 
only feeling was one of relief. The past was not leaving 
her alone, however. Suddenly Hamilton returned from 
abroad, passionate and bewildered, imploring explanations 
for her neglect of him. As with Hervey, his desire was 
relighted by seeing Elizabeth the centre of an admiring circle. 
The mystery of the letters was soon cleared up and Hamilton 
again offered her his hand, his wealth and his estates. Eliza- _ 
beth could not accept his offer and all her ingenuity could 
not invent a reasonable refusal. Desperately she forbade 
his visits and his difficult questions. “The Duke left her 
broken hearted and turned to gambling away most of his 
large fortune. 

There is no doubt that Elizabeth was lovely. She had 
that delicate elusive beauty which so often belongs to a spoilt 
child. Her brow was high, her face broad across the eyes, 
tapering to a pointed chin. She had an intriguing mouth, 
small and beautifully shaped, shadowed at the corners, and 
large eyes set far apart; deep blue under marked arching 
brows—the brows of a lively woman. Her hair was brown 
and curling and her skin, as every authority testifies, was 


particularly pure and white. She was somewhat under 
middle height. 


2 


wuHEN Elizabeth turned Hamilton away the town began 
to take notice of her affairs. In an age when every eligible 
girl was married in her teens it was unusual for a young 
woman of no great fortune to refuse such a desirable husband. 
Elizabeth was over twenty-five now and could justly have 
been called an old maid. When the Duke of Ancaster 
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offered his hand and fared no better than Hamilton, people 
began to gossip. “These were not the only unfortunates ; 
most of the nobility and the young bloods of the court tried 
to persuade Elizabeth into marriage, but she only laughed 
and sent them away disconsolate. Mrs Chudleigh suffered 
far more keenly than her daughter at these losses. She 
was mystified by Elizabeth’s tactics and the house in Conduit 
Street rang with her reproaches. Elizabeth, indeed, began 
to find the situation difficult to handle ; the series of re- 
jections was getting talked about; over the cards at Lady 
Harrington’s and over the bottles at White’s, ladies and 
gentlemen were putting two and two together. No one 
believed her heart urged her to refuse any hand that tendered 
a coronet. When this kind of situation arose round her, 
Elizabeth always delighted in playing with it. ‘Do you 
know, my Lord,’ she said to Lord Chesterfield, who greatly 
enjoyed a game of whist with her, ‘they say I have had 
twins.” ‘Madam,’ replied the old courtier gravely, ‘I 
never believe more than half the world says.’ 

In spite of the gossips, Elizabeth was now Princess 
Augusta’s favourite Maid-of-Honour. Although she had 
no real education in art or music or literature she could 
talk intelligently about almost any subject—she was always 
up to date and in the know. She could mix with people 
from any country and of all types and delight them by her 
quick response, her wit and infectious gaiety. Half her 
charm lay in her enjoyment of the company she was in— 
or her simulated enjoyment of it, for actually she had no 
taste for fools. She was very observant, she knew what 
people were thinking and she was quick to grasp the significant 
details of what she was watching. She was a marvellous 
storyteller and mimic—this particularly endeared her to the 
Princess. She could listen for ever to the conversation of 
her lovely Maid-of-Honour—it was so witty, picturesque 
and allusive. 

So when Hervey finally produced his trump card and 
threatened to tell Princess Augusta that her favourite maid 
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was not a maid at all, Elizabeth felt safe in forestalling him. 
Charmingly, penitent and appealing, she told the Princess 
the whole story, and Augusta laughed and sympathized and 
promised to keep silence. Elizabeth dared Hervey to do 
his worst, and Hervey, outwitted once more, withdrew 
grumbling. His grumbles were audible to most of London. 
Elizabeth, released from her fears at last, plunged gaily into 
the life of a lady of fashion, for though her salary was modest, 
there were lords, viscounts and generals enough to foot 
the bill. 

Elizabeth needed all their guineas. In a society that 
gambled all afternoon and sometimes through the night till 
five o’clock in the morning, it was possible to lose a fortune 
in a day—and many did, and continued to play with what 
they could borrow eked out with a few counterfeit coins. 
When Casanova came to London a few years later he was 
very much embarrassed because Lady Harrington found it 
necessary to take him aside and tell him that ‘in England 
to pay in gold (at the card table) is a solecism only pardon- 
able in a stranger.’ Bank notes were not, perhaps, so easily 
counterfeited ; payment in gold was found to be too ex- 
pensive for the winner. Elizabeth was not a great gambler 
as gambling went in those days, but she spent a large amount 
of money on clothes and on knick-knacks. She had to have 
a pet dog or two ; later she had a favourite black boy to keep 
and dress. And there were a thousand fancies from France 
to buy; for though we were fighting France it was the 
fashion to get all our inspirations from Paris—for dress, for 
cooking, for entertainment. 

She frequented the pleasure gardens at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, and above all she was an unfailing guest at the 
masquerades and balls. She was light and quick on her feet, 
and to the end of her life she danced exquisitely. Old 
Heidegger, who had mothered London society for nearly 
thirty years, had first organized these masqued balls at the 
Opera House and they immediately became popular. 
London went mad over them ; 
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Fools, dukes, rakes, cardinals, fops, Indian queens, 
Belles in tye-wigs, and lords in Harlequins, 

Troops of right honourable porters come, 

And garter’d small coal merchants crowd the room, 
Statesmen, so used at Court the mask to wear, 
Now condescend again to use it here ; 

Idiots turn conjurers, and courtiers clowns, 

And sultans drop their handkerchiefs to nuns, 


Heidegger was Master of Revels to the King, and tried hard 
enough to keep the masquerades orderly and respectable. 
But young bloods drank deeply, and both young bloods and 
young belles were glad of these occasions for meeting each 
other without being recognized by their friends or their 
husbands. The Female Spectator printed admonitory little 
stories of frivolous wives who had insisted on going to a 
masquerade against their husband’s wishes, and who were 
attacked by lively gentlemen who thought that any woman 
who went to a masquerade expected a few impertinent atten- 
tions from strange gallants. “The wives in The Female 
Spectator saw their error and promised to stay at home in 
the future, but the wives of London did not profit by the 
anecdotes. London continued to dress itself up and frolic 
at masquerades, much to the disgust of the Church—and of 
the theatre managers who saw their audiences being drawn 
away from them. 

When the Princess did not need her at Leicester House, 
Elizabeth would take a holiday at Bath or Tunbridge Wells, 
and there is a letter from one Thomas Scrope to George 
Selwyn, dated 1749, which gives a glimpse into the kind of 
life she led and the company she kept at this time : 

‘I left Tunbridge on Tuesday early and somewhat 
abruptly with the Duke of Rutland. ... Lord Abergavenny 
is there and a set of company I am sure you will like. A 
very agreeable party was formed and was to have been 
executed this day ; sed Diisaliter visum. We had proposed 
to go in the morning to Penshurst ; Miss Neville (also a 
Maid-of-Honour) was one of our company, and Miss Chud- 
leigh. Mr Lyttleton had offered us French horns, and we 
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were afterwards to have dined at Tunbridge. . . . [involved 
myself in a ridiculous affair which I have been obliged to 
treat with the utmost gravity ; though at the same time I 
must say that the ridiculous appeared in so strong a light to 
me, that it was with the utmost difficulty that I maintained 
the necessary decorum. ‘To try your patience no longer, the 
affair was this: After drinking four bottles, which had made 
me mad and the rest of the company drunk, I strapped and 
carried Baron Newman, alias Crookfingered Jack, in a chair, 
quite up to the end of Joy’s long room, at nine o’clock, where 
all the company then in Tunbridge had assembled. I tore 
open the door and the top of the chair, and down dropped, 
to all appearance, a dead man. Miss Chudleigh who is 
very subject to fits, struck with the odd appearance, fainted 
and was carried off. “This in less than a quarter of an hour, 
spread among the ladies like a contagion ; I am informed 
of eight at least, who fell into fits). ~ When I become sober, 
the Duke of Rutland advised and pressed me by all means to 
go with him the next morning, and write to Mr Lyttleton 
and some others from the road. I did. ‘The affair is now 
finished to my satisfaction ; but this is a subject more fit 
for our conversation than our pens.’ 

Society was so well acquainted with itself, so often inter- 
related, that it was possible for nearly every one to make that 
type of intimate, allusive remark about his neighbour which 
can well pass as witty. Merriment and good-fellowship 
acted like wine and released a native brightness in every 
one. It was easier to sparkle in the gay and receptive com- 
pany of those days than it is in the diffident society of to-day. 
Every one enjoyed himself enormously. Everybody loved 
a party. Horace Walpole’s famous description of a visit 
to Vauxhall makes no mention of Elizabeth herself, but it 
gives a vivid picture of the holiday mood of that dear, pro- 
fligate, intelligent, irresponsible aristocracy ; and Elizabeth 
must have graced many parties very much like it. 

‘I had a card from Lady Caroline Petersham to go 
with her to Vauxhall. I went accordingly to her house 
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and found her and the little Ashe, or the Pollard Ashe as 
they call her ; they had just finished their last layer of red 
and looked as handsome as crimson could make them. On 
the cabinet door stood a pair of Dresden candlesticks, a present 
from the virgin hands of Sir John Bland ; the branches of 
each formed a little bower over a cock and hen, yes literally. 
We issued into the Mall to assemble our company, which 
was all the town if we could get it; for just so many had 
been summoned, except Harry Vane, whom we met by 
chance. We mustered the Duke of Kingston, whom Lady 
Caroline says she has been trying for these seven years ; 
but alas, his beauty is at the fall of the leaf; Lord March, 
Mr Whitehed, a pretty Miss Beauclere, and a very foolish 
Miss Sparre. “These two damsels were trusted by their 
mothers for the first time of their lives to the matronly care 
of Lady Caroline. As we sailed up the Mall with our 
colours flying, Lord Petersham with his hose and legs 
twisted to every point of crossness, strode by us on the 
outside, and repassed again on the return. At the end of 
the Mall she called to him ; he could not answer ; she gave 
a familiar spring, and, between laugh and confusion, ran up 
to him, ‘ My Lord, my Lord! Why don’t you see us?” 
We advanced at a little distance, not a little awkward in 
expectation how all this would end, for my lord never stirred 
his hat, or took the least notice of anybody ; she said, ‘‘ don’t 
you go with us, or are you going anywhere else ?””—“ I don’t 
go with you, I am going somewhere else,” and away he 
stalked as sulky as a ghost that nobody will speak to first. 
We got into the best order we could, and marched to our 
barge, with a boat of French horns attending, and little 
Ashe singing. We paraded some time up the river, and at 
last debarked at Vauxhall, there, if we had so pleased, we 
might have had the vivacity of our party increased by a 
quarrel ; for a Mrs Lloyd, seeing the two girls following 
Lady Petersham and Miss Ashe, said aloud, “ Poor girls, I 
am sorry to see them in such bad company.” Miss Sparre, 
who desired nothing so much as the fun of seeing a duel— 
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a thing which, though she is fifteen, she has never been so 
lucky to see—took due pains to make Lord March resent 
this ; but he, who is very lively and agreeable, laughed her 
out of this charming frolic with a great deal of humour. 
He would fain have made over his honourable love upon 
any terms to poor Miss Beauclere, who is very modest, and 
did not know at all what to do with his whispers or his hands. 
He then addressed himself to the Sparre, who was very well 
disposed to receive both. . . . At last, we assembled in our 
booth, Lady Caroline in the front, with the vizor of her hat 
erect, and looking gloriously jolly and handsome. She had 
fetched my brother Orford from the next box, where he was 
enjoying himself with his petite partie, to help us to mince 
chickens. We minced seven chickens into a china dish, 
which Lady Caroline stewed over a lamp with three pats 
of butter and a flagon of water, stirring and rattling and 
laughing, and we every minute expecting to have the dish 
fly about our ears. She had brought Betty, the fruit-girl, 
with hampers of strawberries and cherries from Rogers’s 
and made her wait upon us, and then made her sup by us at 
a little table. “Ihe conversation was no less lively than the 
whole transaction. There was a Mr O’Brien arrived 
from Ireland, who would get the Duchess of Manchester 
from Mr Hussey if she were still at liberty. I took up the 
biggest hautboy in the dish, and said to Lady Caroline, 
“Madame, Miss Ashe desires you would eat this O’Brien 
strawberry ;”” she replied immediately, “I won’t, you 
hussy.” You may imagine the laugh this reply occasioned. 
After the tempest was a little calmed, the Pollard said, ‘‘ Now, 
how anybody would spoil this story that was to repeat it, 
and say, I won’t, you jade!” In short, the whole air of 
our party was sufficient, as you will easily imagine, to take 
up the whole attention of the garden ; so much so, that from 
eleven o’clock till half an hour after one we had the whole 
concourse round our booth : at last, they came into the little 
gardens of each booth on the sides of ours, till Harry Vane 
took up a bumper, and drank their healths, and was pro- 
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ceeding to treat them with still greater freedom. It was 
three o’clock before we got home.’ 

Lady Petersham, later Lady Harrington, Miss Ashe 
and Elizabeth Chudleigh were seen about the town together, 
and they shared a reputation which caused head wagging 
among the more cautious members of London society. By 
her association with these two Elizabeth lost what character 
for discretion she ever had. Lady Petersham, once Lady 
Caroline Fitzroy and granddaughter of an illegitimate son 
of Charles II, was ‘gloriously handsome,’ and a great 
hostess. She blazed in diamonds at all times and places. 
Her indiscretions were no more numerous than those of 
other ladies of her position, but she took rather less trouble 
to hide them and she was considered by leaders of society 
to be quite shocking. ‘ Look,’ said George Selwyn, when 
he saw her walking with her sister-in-law, Lady Euston, 
one day, ‘ there’s my Lady Euston and my Lady Us’d to it.’ 
Lady Petersham was a steadfast card player. She lived in 
Stable Yard, St James’s, and gave magnificent Sunday 
evening parties to which every one went whether they were 
shocked at her or not ; for they could play cards at her house ; 
St James’s was under the jurisdiction of the Crown and a 
little sinning on Sunday would pass unnoticed there. Ina 
house less happily situated citizens were in grave danger of 
arrest if they played cards or sang songs on the Sabbath. 
‘’The Town abounds in spies,’ noted Casanova scathingly, 
“and if they have reason to suppose that there is any gaming 
or music going on, they watch for their opportunity, slip 
into the house, and arrest all the bad Christians, who are 
diverting themselves in a manner which is thought innocent 
enough in any other country. But to make up for this 
severity the Englishman may go in perfect liberty to the 
tavern or the brothel and sanctify the Sabbath as he pleases.’ 

Lady Petersham was romantic and fashionable. A year 
after this party took place she fell in love with James Maclean, 
one of the gallant highwaymen of the time. Maclean was 
tall and handsome and lived in St James’s Street when he was 
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not on the highway. He robbed, it appears, only from the 
best blood, and even attacked Horace Walpole himself in 
broad daylight when he was walking in Hyde Park. Ladies 
wept at his trial because he bore himself so gallantly. But 
then it was the mode to weep at a trial and fall deeply in love 
with the prisoner. Another lively lady of the day, Lady 
Townshend, mother of the brilliant brothers, Charles and 
Thomas Townshend, had fallen hopelessly in love with one 
of the Scottish rebel lords when they were arraigned for 
treason in 1745. Lady Townshend interceded for her 
rebel, sent messages to him while he lay in the Tower 
awaiting death, took his dog and snuff box for keepsakes. 
When Selwyn came to dinner and joked about the Tower 
Hill executions she burst into tears and flung herself out of 
the room. But yet a few weeks after her hero’s death she 
was flippantly complaining that she dared not dine abroad 
for fear of having to eat a rebel pie. » Even so Lady Harring- 
ton, having seen through her tears her highwayman set off 
to Tyburn, sat down to whist and thought no*more about 
him. 

Miss Ashe, the irresponsible spinster who made up the 
third of the trio, sprang from mysterious but (it was said) 
noble parentage. She went to all the parties, knew all the 
gossip, disappeared every little while, only to appear again, 
sometimes with a husband, sometimes with a broken heart. 
They said she had been married at the Fleet, but her husband 
did not present himself to the public and troubled her rather 
less than Augustus troubled Elizabeth. 

Lady ‘Townshend had a husband—she left him always 
in Norfolk where he philandered with his housemaid. 
Lady Harrington, too, had a husband to whom (she said) 
she was always constant when she was breeding by him. 
Another attractive woman, Lady Vane, who was frail and 
sad, was married to a devoted man who occasionally adver- 
tised for her in the newspapers. Elizabeth had no public 
husband behind whose name she could shelter herself ; she 
never made, all her life through, a single gesture to con- 
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ciliate public sentiment. Since Royalty smiled at her she 
did not trouble to ingratiate herself with courtiers, and 
for this the courtiers did not forgive her. 

In 1749 peace was signed with France at Aix la Chapelle, 
thus ending a wearisome and inglorious war, to every one’s 
relief. “Ihe peace was not particularly glorious either, but 
the good citizens of London were glad enough to hold up 
their grumbling till the celebrations were over. These 
were carried on in a more heart-felt manner than the war 
had been and they were more spectacular. The King, 
being a low churchman, thought that a grand service at St 
Paul’s was not necessary, but he ordered masquerades and 
illuminations. At Ranelagh one day there was a ‘ Venetian 
Jubilee,’ the next day there were fireworks, which even in 
those days behaved with their usual obstinacy. 

‘They by no means answered the expense (wrote 
Walpole), the length of preparation, and the expectation 
that had been raised ; indeed for a week before the town 
was like a country fair, the streets filled from morning to 
night, scaffolds building wherever you could or could not 
see, and coaches arriving from every corner of the Kingdom. 
‘The rockets, and whatever was thrown up in the air, suc- 
ceeded mighty well; but the wheels, and all that was to 
compose the principal part, were pitiful and ill-conducted 
. . . the illumination was mean, and lighted so slowly that 
scarce anybody had patience to wait the finishing, and then, 
what contributed to the awkwardness of the whole, was the 
right pavilion catching fire, and being burnt down in the 
middle of the show.’ 

Then followed a more dignified form of celebration ; a 
serenata called ‘ Peace in Europe,’ which was too topical 
to be artistically satisfying. Walpole calls it ‘a wretched 
performance.’ ‘Then came the masquerades. It was at 
one of these that Elizabeth, now being twenty-nine and old 
enough to shock the world if she wished to, set the town in 
atwitter. All London had flocked to this dance, George IT 
himself even, disguised in an old English habit, and hugely 
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delighted when a tactful gentleman called him to hold his cup 
while he drank, only to discover his mistake with much 
astonishment and many hearty apologies. “The handsome 
Mr Conway was Don Quixote ; Lord Delawarr was an 
Elizabethan porter ; there were nuns and queens and dairy- 
maids. But the event of the evening was the appearance 
of Miss Chudleigh, in a little gauze, as Iphigenia. ‘* You 
would have taken her for Andromeda,’ says Walpole simply. 
Mrs Elizabeth Montagu, the blue stocking lady, was more 
precise : 

‘ Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or rather undress, was remark- 
able ; she was Iphigenia for the sacrifice, but so naked, the 
high priest might easily inspect the entrails of the victim, 
‘The Maids-of-Honour (not of maids the strictest) were so 
offended they would not speak to her.’ 

The Princess of Wales, shocked at last, flung her shawl 
over her favourite. London did not forget this escapade 
quickly ; little references to it cropped up in newspapers and 
pamphlets and in conversation for years after. 


Summer, in light transparent gauze arrayed, 
Like maids-of-honour at a masquerade, 


sang Charles Churchill in one of his satires ; and even three 
years later the following announcement appeared in a 
newspaper : 


‘Whereas there will be a very splendid appearance at 
Ranelagh Jubilee, C. Richman takes leave to inform the 
nobility, and xo others, that he can furnish them with 

New invented faces for those who are ashamed of their 
own faces, or have no faces at all. 
Naked dresses, in imitation of their own skin, 
and other natural disguises.’ 


Behind discreet fans the story was exchanged; the 
details of Miss Chudleigh’s costume enlarged upon, or, rather, 
minimized. In actual fact Elizabeth’s costume was flowing 
and full, and the stories that ran about the town of wreaths 
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of fig leaves and skin-coloured silk were fictions. The 
gauze was transparent, but it was plentiful. Years later, 
when she was an old woman, she wrote that she had done 
two things at which great offence had been taken : she had 
not observed the Sabbath with the strictness required by 
her fellow countrymen, and she had taken pride in displaying 
her neck and arms, which were beautiful. ‘ These were 
considered unpardonable crimes.’ Elizabeth in her old age, 
however, certainly drew a veil over what she had left un- 
covered in her earlier days. 

Whatever his daughter-in-law thought of her maid, 
King George II was not distressed by Miss Chudleigh’s 
behaviour at his masquerade. For some time the old King 
had been tender with her and had pressed his rather heavy 
gallantries upon her: but she kept him at arm’s length, 
fascinated and confusedly aware that this young attendant 
on Fritz’s wife was a very pretty woman. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, was not of the type that makes a Lady Suffolk ; a dull, 
faithful, pedestrian affair with the King, leading to nothing 
more tangible than a rather uncertain finger in the political 
pie, did not in the least appeal to her. She treated the old 
man with a mixture of daughterly affection and flirtatious- 
ness, and he stumbled after her, protesting in a genial fashion, 
in his thick broken English. Charmed by her at the Somer- 
set House Masquerade, he commanded another jubilee ball 
in her honour (although there had been celebrations—fire- 
works at various places, ridottos or dances—pretty con- 
tinuously for nearly a month). In these masquerades there 
were always booths set along the walls of the ballroom where 
gallants could buy, at far greater expense than usual, fairings 
for their partners. At one of these the King bought a 
watch for her at thirty-five guineas, and this, as he pointed 
out, he paid for out of his own purse instead of charging it 
to the civil list. Elizabeth smiled at him divinely. He 
asked—might he put his hand on her so soft breast?“ Sire,’ 
she replied, sparkling, ‘ I will put it on a softer spot,’ and she 
raised it up to his own head. 

C 
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A few months later Lady Albemarle, an old favourite 
of his, was robbed of her watch by nine men in Great Russell 
Street as she was going home at nightfall in her chair. As 
though to emphasize the depth of his devotion to Elizabeth, 
the old King gave Lady Albemarle a new watch and chain 
also—but a very cheap one. ‘The lady was obliged to tell 
her friends with the best grace she could muster that as far 
as this gift was concerned ‘ the manner was all.’ ‘I hope,’ 
smiles Walpole, ‘some future Holinshed or Stow will 
acquaint posterity “that five and thirty guineas were an 
immense sum in those days.” ” 

London was amused at this newest fancy of the King’s ; 
at least, it was thought, the girl would pick out a title for 
herself. But Elizabeth deceived every one. “The grand- 
ness she wanted could not best be got in that way, and she 
was determined not to sacrifice her liberty. In her own 
individual style she used the King’s. favour to rid herself of 
old burdens rather than to help herself to new ones. “The 
housekeeper’s post at Windsor, with its salary. of £800 a 
year, had become vacant; and Elizabeth proposed to the 
King that her mother should be appointed the new in- 
cumbent. “There were many who cast longing eyes at 
such a sheltered and comfortable position, but Elizabeth had 
her way. Her mother succeeded ‘an old monster that 
Verrio painted for one of the Furies’ and filled the place 
as admirably. At one of the Drawing Rooms which took 
place soon after this appointment, the King strode up to 
Elizabeth and jocularly asked her if she thought a kiss was 
too great a reward for his kindness? He did not wait for 
the answer but kissed her then and there, courtiers and ladies- 
in-waiting and daughter-in-law notwithstanding. The court 
fluttered a little and mused to itself ; did the King énow about 
Miss Chudleigh . . . and about the shadowy Mr Hervey 
and the child or two . . . and about Lord Ancaster and 

Lord Howe . . . and well, all the others? For the 
King was respectable and his affairs were ia sey too 
. it was not as if Miss Chudleigh were married. 
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But Elizabeth cared less about royal favour than most of 
her enemies, and the talk died down again. 

It died down chiefly because in the years 1750 and 1751 
there were many more sensational things to talk about. In 
1750 there were two earthquakes, the second one sufficiently 
violent to fling down some old houses and crack a great deal 
of valuable china. “The rumour got about that there was 
to be a third the following month and many people lost their 
heads. ‘The pulpits all over the country attributed them to 
the social wickedness of the day, and particularly to Ranelagh 
and the masquerades—Elizabeth was partly responsible for 
this, for her Iphigenia costume became more famous than 
she had intended that it should. Pamphlets were circulated 
calling on the nation to stop the abuses before the day of 
judgment arrived the next month. As the day approached 
(April 3rd had been fixed for the third earthquake) many 
of the poorer families gave way to panic and gathered out 
in the streets or on boats in the river to wait for the 
catastrophe. And even some of their betters behaved in 
no more rational manner. 

‘Several women,’ writes Walpole, ‘have made earth- 
quake gowns ; that is, warm gowns to sit out of doors all 
to-night. “These are of the more courageous. One woman, 
still more heroic, is come to town on purpose : she says, all 
her friends are in London and she will not survive them. 
But what will you think of Lady Catherine Pelham, Lady 
Frances Arundel and Lord and Lady Galway, who go this 
evening to an inn ten miles out of town, where they are to 
play at brag till five in the morning, and then come back— 
I suppose to look for the bones of their husbands and families 
under the rubbish.’ 

As soon as the town had recovered from the non-arrival 
of the earthquake the Prince of Wales died and young 
George his son became heir to the throne. His death was 
regretted by no one except his widow. “The King, who was 
playing cards when the news was brought to him, merely 
looked up to say, ‘ Why, they told me he was better.’ 
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The same year saw the arrival from Ireland of the two 
Miss Gunnings, and Elizabeth’s looks were forgotten for a 
time. "These girls had beauty and family but no fortune, 
and they took the town by storm. Hosts of young men 
followed them in the Park and feasted and toasted them. 
Then the Duke of Coventry fell in love with one and 
Elizabeth’s Duke of Hamilton fell so violently in love with 
the other that, being left alone with her one evening, he 
decided that he could wait no longer ; he sent for a clergyman 
and married her there and then with a ring from a bedcurtain. 


3 


ELIZABETH had made a tactical error in not admitting 
the fact of her marriage. Married women had almost un- 
limited licence to behave as they liked in their leisure hours. 
Lady ‘Townshend, who had as manylove affairs as a Maid-of- 
Honour, was satirized by Fielding and laughed at by her 
associates. Nevertheless she is remembered rather as the 
witty mother of witty sons than as the scandalous wife of an 
ever-absent husband. Elizabeth had scarcely an apologist 5 
only her friendships with people of individuality and intelli- 
gence give testimony to her personality. ‘The fine old 
Duchess of Queensbury, who chose her friends from the 
circle of Swift and Gay, the lady who wore what she liked 
and said what she liked, was Elizabeth’s friend. ‘The 
Electress of Saxony, of whom no one spoke ill, never deserted 
her ; such men as Lord Mansfield, Isaac Schomberg, and 
Newcastle enjoyed her company. “There was, however, 
enmity between her and the Strawberry Hill group, Wal- 
pole, Selwyn, Gilly Williams, and the ladies their friends 
did not associate with her. Walpole had never liked her. 
‘Their natures were not at all in harmony. Another member 
of the set who utterly disliked her has recorded her bitter 
impressions, in her journals and letters. ‘This was Lady 


Mary Coke. 
Lady Mary Coke was the youngest daughter of the hand- 
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some Duke of Agryll and his hoydenish rustic wife, and she 
had had a strange half-pampered, half-neglected childhood 
—the favourite daughter of a national hero. 

‘The Campbell girls, and there were five of them, were 
called the screaming sisterhood because of their shrill in- 
sistent voices ; there was no mistaking their presence in any 
room. ‘They had individual parents and they themselves 
were individual, even to eccentricity. “They all had a sense 
of their position, but in Lady Mary the sense was acute. 
She decided to marry Lord Edward Coke. Then she sulked 
through the engagement, reluctantly submitted to the cere- 
mony, suffered herself to be borne away to her husband’s 
home, and there shut herself up in her room. She expressed 
the greatest disgust at her husband and refused to have any- 
thing to do with him. She broadcast strange tales of cruelty 
and imprisonment, and her family finally put together a case 
for divorce. “Ihe case was a sensational one. Lady Mary 
appeared in Court like an outraged goddess, but unfortunately 
she could not produce any visible marks of her cruel treat- 
ment and the groom’s father insisted that her imprisonment 
and starvation had been entirely self-imposed. Lady Mary, 
however, did obtain her divorce, and came to live in London, 
where as an ex-married woman, living an exceedingly single 
life, she became widely known and respected. She was a 
long, angular lady, with an enormous knowledge of history. 
She would not have been unwilling to marry again. It was 
in fact difficult not to marry her. The Earl of March, 
who later became the wicked Marquis of Queensbury, paid 
her a few compliments one day and was horrified to find 
himself affianced on the next. For a month or so he lost 
his spirits ; then he plucked up enough courage to make 
impudent advances to her, for which she boxed his ears. 
This, he considered, released him from his engagement and 
he duly celebrated his freedom at White’s. 

Walpole was an intimate friend of Lady Mary, though 
he laughed at her ; he and she together represent the type 
and the clique that criticized Elizabeth Chudleigh. “They 
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were the fashionable-intellectuals. Lady Mary’s journals 
date from 1764. She had, however, a relation-in-law who 
gave some account of the Maid-of-Honour in these earlier 
years. Elizabeth went to Tunbridge Wells in 1752, and there 
was Lady Jane Coke, quiet and prim, to observe and note 
down all she could see. ‘The Wells were a favourite resort 
of Elizabeth’s as of Princess Augusta’s. “There is a picture 
drawn about this time of the promenade on the Pantiles, 
and there, among a crowd of men and women whose names 
are very familiar, is Elizabeth Chudleigh, in a fine, flounced 
frock, which is fuller and more magnificent than any other 
on the parade. She walks between two gentlemen. ‘lhere 
was a regular régime at the Wells, as at Bath. One drank 
one’s coffee, went to the Baths, promenaded, rested, and 
ended up invariably at the Assembly Rooms for dancing. 
‘There was more opportunity for being conspicuous and more 
opportunity for gossip than in London. A good deal of 
verse-writing went on there; the poets took their verses to 
the bookseller, where they were copied into a large book 
for all who cared to drop in and read them. One wit 
composed the following : 
A wife who to her husband ne’er laid claim, 
A mother who her children ne’er dare name. 


Is this a wonder, more may yet be said, 
This wife, this mother, yet remains a maid. 


‘They (the verses) are reckoned very pretty,’ wrote 
Lady Jane Coke; ‘ you remember her being still a maid- 
of-honour, explains them.’ 

Elizabeth was still a Maid-of-Honour with duties to 
perform, but these duties left her pretty free to do as she 
liked. “The gallant Duke of Kingston was her latest com- 
panion. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s nephew, a scion 
of the noble house of Pierrepont, the lord of Thoresby, of 
Holme Pierrepont, of Bath Abbas, of half a dozen other 
pleasant English mansions, had fallen a victim to the Maid- 
of-Honour. Evelyn Pierrepont was a middle-aged man 
now. In his youth his cultivated aunt had said of him 
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dubiously : ‘The Duke of Kingston has hitherto had so 
ill an education ’tis hard to make any judgment of him. 
He has spirit, but I fear will never have his father’s good 
sense.” Walpole said that he was weak but that he had 
beauty. He showed his spirit in the ’45, when he raised 
a regiment of horse at his own expense, but since then he 
had settled down to an inactive but pleasant career as a country 
gentleman and man about town. He was complaisant, 
generous and thoughtful. He was very much in love with 
Elizabeth. ‘This was not his first love affair, however. 
In ’37 he had eloped from Paris with a Madame Latouche, 
a charming and ‘intelligent French woman who had done 
the honours of his house for fifteen years now. She was 
accepted without question by his friends, and sympathy with 
this lady fanned their resentment against Elizabeth. 

At Tunbridge Wells this summer Elizabeth fell seriously 
ill and the Duke showed great devotion ; sitting up her by 
bedside all night, fetching the apothecary, and nursing her, 
regardless of the gossip. ‘ You may be sure we were not 
silent on the situation,’ wrote Lady Jane, and later, Poor 
Mme Latouche is to be pitied. She must suffer extremely.’ 

Miss Chudleigh cared little for the gossips. She was 
secure and happy now, and, with a keen eye for business, 
was buying land in one profitable position after another. 
Conduit Street had been left long ago; now she bought 
Jand and built a house in Hill Street ; sold that in five years ; 
bought some land in Knightsbridge and much later still in 
Kensington. She also took a cottage in Finchley and later 
again left this for ‘ Percy Lodge,’ in Colnbrook. 

The house in Knightsbridge she made her headquarters. 
Knightsbridge was a small village, ‘east of the village of 
Kensington,’ and divided from London by a stretch of 
inconvenient mud. “This, combined with highwaymen and 
footpads, made the journey to these western villages an 
arduous one. “The Duke of Rutland, in a pioneer spirit, 
had built a house beyond Knightsbridge and later came 
Miss Chudleigh and built her own mansion a few fields off. 
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It was a fine house, boasting a conservatory and the best 
kitchen garden in the district. It stood just opposite what 
is now Prince’s Gate. Her nearest neighbour was the 
broken-down tavern called Half Way House, where the 
highwaymen foregathered with the local tradesmen to dis- 
cuss their plans of campaign. 

In 1759 Elizabeth was startled by the news that the Earl 
of Bristol was dying. “The succession to the earldom had 
narrowed down since she married Augustus Hervey, and he 
was now the heir to his brother, the present earl. Elizabeth 
loved a title more than she hated her husband. She loved 
a title almost more than anything else in the world—at that 
time. She could not marry the Duke of Kingston because 
she was Hervey’s wife, but now it seemed to her that her 
patience was to be rewarded, for Hervey would compensate 
her for being his wife by making her a countess. “Then 
she remembered the secret wedding—there was no record 
of the marriage on the register at Sparsholt. Even if 
Hervey came into the earldom he might, perversely, disown 
her and there would be no proof of her right to the title. 
Miss Chudleigh made up her mind to prevent such a disaster. 
She took a coach, posted off Winchester way and called upon 
Mrs Amis, the wife of the Vicar of Sparsholt. Mr Amis 
was dying, but Elizabeth in her flurry took no heed of that. 
She brought her cousin John Merrill with her and they 
explained her errand. Years later Mrs Amis told the tale 
of that day’s activity : 

‘Mr Merrill and the lady consulted together whom to 
send for, and they desired me to send for Mr Spearing the 
attorney. I did send for him, and during the time the mes- 
senger was gone, the lady concealed herself in a closet. She 
said she did not care that Mr Spearing should know that she 
was there. When Mr Spearing came, Mr Merrill produced 
a sheet of stamped paper that he brought to make a register 
upon, Mr Spearing said it would not do; it must be a 
book ; and that the lady must be at the making of it. Then 
I went to the closet and told the lady a sheet of stamped 
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paper would not do; it must be a book. ‘Then the lady 
desired Mr Spearing to go and buy one. Mr Spearing went 
and bought one : and when brought, the register was made. 
‘Then Mr Amis delivered it to the lady. ‘The lady thanked 
him and said it might be a hundred thousand pounds in her 
way. At the same time she added that she had had a child 
by Mr. Hervey, and that it was a boy, but that it was dead. 
And that she had borrowed a hundred pounds of her aunt 
Hanmer to buy baby things.’ 

But Elizabeth might have saved herself the journey and 
her rather feverish prating about the baby and the marriage, 
for the Earl did not die. 


Miss Chudleigh’s parties were amongst the most popular 
in London. ‘The foreign ambassadors knew her house well 
and wrote back good accounts of her to their sovereigns— 
accounts which were to stand her in good stead later on. 
She liked and understood foreigners, particularly Frenchmen. 
‘The English,’ she remarked once, ‘ are ever seeking amuse- 
ment without finding it; but the French possess it without 
having to seek for it.” With the court and the embassies 
as willing guests at her house, she did not need to repine for 
lack of good company. Miss Chudleigh filled, as it were, 
the post of honorary rejoicer to the Royal Family. On 
the royal birthdays Elizabeth was always ready with a party 
to which every one came clad in their new fine Royal 
Birthday clothes. She gave a breakfast and concert for 
Prince Edward, the Prince of Wales’s brother, just before 
the old King’s death. Every one flocked to her house to 
partake of cold collation at three o’clock and wander over 
her rooms filled with the little trifles that had caught her 
ever-changing fancy. “There were figures and figurines, 
china here and enamel there, boxes piled on chests, what- 
nots and knick-knacks everywhere. She called them her 
playthings. Elizabeth dearly loved a party; and her 
entertainments could not be ignored. She gave another 


party on the Prince of Wales’s birthday, to which Walpole 
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came with notebook and ‘pencil and apparently enjoyed. 
‘It was magnificent and well understood,’ he writes. Miss 
Chudleigh did not frequent courts for nothing. She noted 
things ; as yet she had not confounded magnificence and 
ostentation. 

This was a select party. It was a still, hot, July night ; 
the court was lighted by row upon row of lamps; the 
outside of the house was lit up by lanterns. It was too hot 
to dance very much, though Miss Chudleigh did lead off 
with the Duke of York, who was handsomely dressed in 
‘pale blue watered tabby.’ She enormously enjoyed her- 
self and ran hither and thither, chattering all the time. She 
ushered her guests about the house ; was excited and de- 
precating ; urged them to play cards in her convenient 
garrets—‘ Nay, they are not garrets—it is only the roof of 
the house hollowed out for upper servants—but I have no 
upper servants.’ Everybody ran upstairs and there was a 
charming garret indeed, of four rooms under the odd pointed 
roof, each room hung with Indian pictures and furnished 
with Chinese chairs of the same colours as the pictures. 
‘There were vases of flowers from which gallants could steal 
nosegays, and a divan in the corner. What a tragedy it 
would have been if she had not succeeded in persuading the 
guests to see her garrets ! 

‘The lord of the festival was there,’ wrote Walpole, 
‘and seemed neither ashamed nor vain of the expense. At 
supper she offered him ‘Tokay and told him she believed he 
would find it good. “The supper was in the rooms and very 
fine, and on all the sideboards, and even on the chairs, were 
pyramids and troughs of strawberries and cherries; you 
would have thought she was kept by Vertumnus.’ 

A few months later George II died and Elizabeth wept 
for him. He had been a good friend to her, and fortunately 
the young king was a good friend too. She was on familiar 
terms with all her mistress’s family. She had helped George 
out of a difficult situation once when he had entangled 
himself with a pretty Quakeress, and he trusted her ; she 
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joked and danced with the young Duke of York and gene- 
rally was looked upon as a very good companion by both the 
young men. She was not at all self-conscious in her friend- 
ship with them ; she was too familiar with royalty to feel 
excited by an association of this kind. ‘They liked her too, 
because she was capable of friendship witha man. Elizabeth 
had as many love affairs as she chose, but she did not choose 
to turn every friendship into a love affair ; confident of her 
own powers of attraction she did not feel the necessity of 
constantly keeping them in use lest they grew feeble. She 
knew how to accept gallantry without probing beneath it 
for a fuller meaning. Lady Mary Coke, who was at court 
almost as continually as Elizabeth—for she was an intimate 
friend of Princess Emily, the King’s aunt—grew tender 
whenever an affectionate word was spoken. “The young 
Duke of York, who behaved to her as an amiable nephew, 
soon found himself a lover in her thoughts. So far, in fact, 
did Lady Mary carry this illusion that later, when he died, 
she gave people to understand that she was a widow. Lady 
Mary at this time was received half amusedly, half affection- 
ately by the court ; but she saw and grew embittered over 
the familiar merry friendship that existed between Elizabeth, 
the Dowager Princess and the young Princes ; and the know- 
ledge that Elizabeth was so little excited by royal favour 
that she would as soon sit down to a ‘ game of whisk’ with 
three old secretaries of State as dance with young royalty, 
did not soothe this singular and angular woman. 

Elizabeth, however, could not help George to marry the 
wife he chose for himself. He had cast his eye on Sarah 
Lennox; but his mother, who still ruled him, and Lord Bute, 
who was fatherly with him, took counsel together and chose 
for him Princess Charlotte of Strelitz, a good prudent girl 
of the pattern of which Hanoverian mothers were made. 
The Dowager Princess and Lord Bute worked always to- 
gether and the combination was not popular; though 
Princess Augusta was obviously above reproach, there were 
spiteful rumours current and Elizabeth did not hesitate to 
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amuse herself with them. On one occasion the old dowager 
was scolding her maid for some of her more indiscreet 
escapades: ‘O, Madame,’ smiled Elizabeth, curtseying, 
“Chacun 4 son But.’ And even this was forgiven her. 

When she was not in attendance at court Elizabeth 
would hasten to the country and spend her time in seclusion 
with the Duke of Kingston. In the summers she would 
stay at Thoresby, his seat in Nottingham, or he would go to 
her at Percy Lodge or Finchley. Elizabeth loved riding and 
fishing, and the Duke hired a pond belonging to a farm near 
Rickmansworth where they could spend their time angling. 
He would set out in his coach in the afternoon with a couple 
of servants and the provisions, stay the night at Uxbridge 
where he met Elizabeth, and together they would continue 
the journey to Rickmansworth. “They would spend the 
whole day standing in the water—to save herself from chill 
Elizabeth had rum poured into her shoes and sometimes 
changed her clothes three times a day. She would use, one 
of her servants tells, as much as two or three quarts of rum 
in this way. When they were tired of fishing, she and the 
Duke would picnic on a stew of chickens which had been 
cooked in a special silver travelling pan, and on tea and 
coffee. “These expeditions would last two or three days. 

In a few years Elizabeth was tired of that part of 
the country, and the Duke bought for her near Farnham 
a house which he re-christened Pierrepont Lodge. ‘This 
house delighted them. At Christmas time, the Duke invited 
Elizabeth down with a party of friends. Every night for a 
week there was dancing in the ballroom, the Duke always 
leading off with Miss Chudleigh (whose minuets were 
famous) and taking round the other ladies in turn. Outside 
there was deep snow on the ground, so the party remained 
in the house where there was music to hear and whisk to 
plays a great deal of excellent food to eat, and scandal to 
talk. 


Now that her reputation was gone beyond recall, 
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Elizabeth had fewer compunctions about spending the Duke’s 
money—or the money from her estates in Devonshire, as 
she sometimes called it. She bought pictures at auctions, 
picked up bits of jewellery and took a box at the opera. “The 
new queen having signified her intention of attending the 
opera once a week, there was a scramble for boxes. Lady 
Mary Coke and Horace Walpole also tried to get one, but 
the only box available being directly over Elizabeth’s, Lady 
Mary refused to subscribe for it. ‘Then in May 1763 
Elizabeth gave another startling party—it being once more 
a royal birthday. Only Walpole can describe it adequately : 

“I do not insist that, to have spirits, a nation should be 
as frantic as poor Fanny Pelham, as absurd as the Duchess 
of Queensbury, or as dashing as the Virgin Chudleigh. Oh, 
that you had been at her ball t’other night !__ History could 
never describe it and keep its countenance. “The Queen’s 
real birthday, you know, is not kept : this Maid-of-Honour 
kept it—nay, whilst the Court is in mourning, expected 
people to be out of mourning ; the Queen’s family really 
was so, Lady Northumberland having desired leave for 
them. A scaffold was erected in Hyde Park for Fireworks. 
‘To show the illuminations without to more advantage, the 
company was received in an apartment totally dark, where 
they remained for two hours.—If they gave rise to any more 
birthdays who could help it? “The fireworks were fine, and 
succeeded well. On each side of the court were two huge 
scaffolds for the Virgin’s tradespeople. When the fireworks 
ceased, a large scene was lighted in the court, representing 
their Majesties ; on each side of which were six obelisks, 
painted with emblems, and illuminated ; mottoes beneath 
in Latin and English: 1. For the Prince of Wales, a ship, 
Multorum spes. 2. For the Princess Dowager, a bird of 
paradise, and ¢wo little ones, Meos ad sidera tollo. People 
smiled. 3. Duke of York, a temple, Virtuti et honort. 
4. Princess Augusta, a bird of paradise, Non habet parem— 
unluckily this was translated, I have no peer. People laughed 
out, considering where this was exhibited. 5. The three 
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younger princes, an orange tree, Promittit et dat. 6. The 
two younger princesses, the flower crown-imperial. I for- 
get the Latin: the translation was silly enough, Bashful in 
youth, graceful in age. “Che lady of the house made many 
apologies for the poorness of the performance, which she 
said was only oil-paper, painted by one of her servants 5 but 
it really was fine and pretty. “The Duke of Kingston was 
in a frock, comme chez lui. Behind the house was a ceno- 
taph for the Princess Elizabeth, a kind of illuminated cradle ; 
the motto, 4// the honours the dead can receive. ‘This 
burying-ground was a strange codicil to a festival ; and, 
what was more strange, about one in the morning, this sar- 
cophagus burst out into crackers and guns. “The Margrave 
of Anspach began the ball with the Virgin. ‘The supper 
was most sumptuous.’ 

This was the last sensational party she gave for some time. 
A year later she complained of a pain in her side and left 
England for a visit to the Carlsbad springs. Half London 
did not believe in her pain or in the remedy. Some people 
said a little milliner had engaged the Duke’s attention. 
Chesterfield, writing to his son, who met her there, suggests 
that she went away to show the Duke that he could not be 
happy without her, and suggests, too, that she might find 
she had left him in vain. ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ you did right 
to show her the courtesies. Cela ne gate jamais rien.’ 
Which was just what Elizabeth believed. It was the 
courtesies she had shown the ambassador from Saxony that 
brought her such a welcome in that country. ‘The Electress 
became a firm friend at once—there was undoubtedly some 
quality in Elizabeth that appealed to Teutonic royalty, 
Poor Lady Mary, who seemed fated to do, less successfully, 
whatever Elizabeth had done before, was also received by 
the Electress ten years later. 

‘I am very indifferent,’ she wrote, ‘in what manner she 
(the Electress) receives me. Her great friendship for so 
worthless a person as Mrs Hervey . . . makes favours from 
her of little price.’ 
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And later: ‘I don’t think this Court seems inclined to 
treat me with much courtesy. I’ve just had a message to let 
me know I can’t be presented till five o’clock this evening 
which seems.as if it was on purpose to avoid inviting me to 
dinner. . . . Imagine to yourself a little crooked woman 
with a red face; this figure added to the unfavourable opinion 
her friendship for Mrs Hervey had given me were circum- 
stances very much against her. Yet she no sooner spoke than 
I was reconciled to her. You may judge from thence her 
understanding and manner are very much above what one 
generally meets with.’ 


Elizabeth was not a jealous woman—she was too vain 
to scent any rivalry from a little milliner. On the other hand 
she needed the Carlsbad waters for the good of her health 
and the tributes of a few foreign courts for the good of her 
position. ‘Travel abroad belonged to the ‘ grandness’ for 
which she still hankered. Whitehead, the Duke’s servant, 
insists that the Duke was ever firmly and mournfully faith- 
ful to her. Elizabeth decided on the trip at a few days’ notice 
when she was staying at Thoresby, and the Duke with that 
gentle resignation so lovable in him, and so absolutely neces- 
sary to any one who would go into partnership with ‘ the 
virgin mistress,’ sent her off at once in his coach to Notting- 
ham from whence she could speed up to London. He stayed 
sadly behind in his new house (the old Vhoresby had been 
burnt down some years before) ; roamed among his tame deer 
in the park, and poked with his stick at the little toy boats 
which sailed on the artificial lake. “Two old mess-mates 
came over to stay with him. ‘The three had volunteered 
together when Pierrepont raised his company in °45, and 
they felt a particular concern about his love affairs. “These 
old friends had no opinion of the Maid-of-Honour. ‘They 
concocted a better scheme. Why not, they said, seduce 
her maid Elizabeth, who is charming, and if she produces 
an heir, marry her? But the Duke mournfully shook his 
head. ‘This maid had a curious story. She had been 
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found as an infant on the steps outside Mrs Chudleigh’s 
apartments at Windsor and the old lady had taken her in 
and called her, simply, Elizabeth. After her death Elizabeth 
took the child as her maid. Every one nodded and said that 
the child, of course, was a Chudleigh. “The young woman 
lived with Elizabeth till she died at twenty—some said of 
heartbreak caused by her mistress’s ill-treatment. Miss 
Chudleigh was not good to her dependants, except spasmodic- 
ally. When the news of the girl’s death was brought to her 
she seemed quite shocked. ‘ Poor Elizabeth,’ she exclaimed. 
‘She shall have a monument.’ But that was the last that 
was heard of it. 


Elizabeth had her own coach made for her by a coach- 
maker of Long Acre; most people hired a coach on the 
other side of the Channel for their continental travelling and 
sold it again when they were ready to come home. Folk 
of moderate means travelled by stage or post chaise. But 
nothing less than her own coach would please Elizabeth. 
It was a very strong one, made to hold four or five persons, 
and instead of a box it had a large trunk to hold all her 
clothes, the top of which made a seat with arms and a back. 
‘There was special provision made for cases of her favourite 
Madeira wine. 

She set out well attended, with two female companions, 
a manservant, an apothecary, a jeweller, and a hussar of the 
Marquis of Granby’s retinue, who had been lent to her 
because he knew Germany. ‘The passage from Dover to 
Calais cost half a guinea, with five shillings a head for 
servants ; apart from that there was no other expense on the 
voyage except a tip of one shilling to the mate and the cabin 
boy. ‘The passage was usually quite easily negotiated, 
although occasionally when the wind changed contrarily 
the captain of the packet had to cast anchor and land his 
passengers in a small boat some miles along the shore from 
the harbour. “There was nothing for the passengers to do 
then but to walk over the sand and shingle till they reached 
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Calais. But this did not happen often ; most of the com- 
plications arose, as they arise now, at the Customs House 
on the other side. “The passenger alighting from the packet 
was hailed by ‘men waiters,’ porters, who took charge of 
him and his baggage all the time he stayed in the town. 
Then the soldier on guard conducted him to the Customs 
House where he was searched by an officer 5 thence to the 
governor of the town by whom he was catechized a little ; 
and finally to the inn where he could rest till the chaise left 
for Paris or his next destination. 

Elizabeth left no records of her travels; none at least 
remain now. ‘There remain only the letters of friends in 
England writing to friends abroad to warn them that she 
might appear at any moment, and the remarks of foreigners 
who noted her appearance with some interest. Frederick 
the Great, who came to be a good friend, tells that at a dull 
ball some diversion was caused by a Mme Chudleigh, who 
after emptying two bottles of wine staggered as she danced, 
and nearly fell on the floor. Gilly Williams wrote to Selwyn 
then abroad: ‘If you want to continue your travels . . . 
you had better join the Chudleigh who is setting out for some 
famous waters in Bohemia. ‘They are thought to be the 
great contractors and she the properest subject for its con- 
tracting powers. . . . Lord Bristol is dying at Bath: if 
so, between the new Earl and Countess of Bristol the town 
will not want diversion for some time.’ Casanova gives a 
glimpse of her. He had met her in London, a year or so 
before, when his horse had thrown him just outside her 
house. When he arrived at Brunswick she was already 
there. ‘The Crown Prince of Prussia was there also as an 
honoured guest, and a military display was arranged for him. 
All the Court and distinguished visitors, among whom was 
Miss Chudleigh, gathered together on the plain where the 
review was to be held. ‘The fine clothes of the civilians 
and bright uniforms of the soldiers would have made a fine 
spectacle had it not unfortunately rained. ‘Ihe troops 


continued to go through their exercises in a creditable 
D 
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manner, but most of the ladies flew to take shelter in some 
tents. Not so Miss Chudleigh. Clad, as Casanova noted, 
in thin Indian muslin and very little else, she stayed without 
and was soaked to the skin, so that her clothes clung to her, 
making her appear ‘ more than naked.’ ‘She did not,’ he 
adds, ‘evince the slightest sign of confusion.’ Elizabeth 
made a triumphal progress through Europe. Not many 
could boast of captivating Frederick the Great and the 
Electress of Saxony. “The Electress showered jewels and 
favours upon her. Many years later, when Elizabeth was in 
trouble, she wrote to her: ‘ You have long experienced my 
love } my revenue, my protection, my everything you may 
command. Come then, my dear life, to an asylum of peace. 
Quit a country where, if you are bequeathed a cloak some 
pretender may start up, and ruin you by law to prove it your 
property. Let me have you at Dresden,’ 

Elizabeth’s tour ended in a* blaze of glory, and she 
came home to find her Duke waiting patiently and London 
as gay as ever. ; 


4 


¥ oR the next few years, Elizabeth was particularly frivolous, 
with the determined frivolity of the ageing woman. When 
St Patrick’s Church, in Soho Square, was being built at the 
end of the last century, a tablet was found on the site com- 
memorating the gratitude of Teresa Cornelys to Elizabeth 
Chudleigh. Mrs Cornelys was a woman after Elizabeth’s 
own heart. She was the early and most famous mistress of 
Casanova, and first became conspicuous in London as a 
opera singer. It was not long before she conceived the idea 
of starting what was really a clearing-house for intrigues, 
especially amorous intrigues. She took in Soho Square a 
house which stood where St Patrick’s now stands, across the 
street from the Venetian Ambassador and near Leicester 
House. She fitted up this house in a magnificent way, and 
turned the reception rooms into ballrooms, where she held 
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masquerades for all who could pay the admission fee of two 
guineas. “The whole scheme was very pretty and respect- 
able ; the masquerades were widely advertised—an osten- 
tatious proof of their innocence. The tickets were non- 
transferable, and a special feature of the balls was the motherly 
supervision she gave to them. Nevertheless, it was an open 
secret that there were shocking doings at Mrs Cornelys’ 
masquerades. Lady Hertford innocently asked Lady Mary 
Coke to accompany her to one of them, but the virgin 
divorcée begged, astonished, to be excused from doing so. 
The Royal Family was not so squeamish. The young 
princes were often seen there, and Miss Chudleigh, Lady 
Harrington and Miss Ashe were faithful clients of Madame 
Cornelys. Special masquerades were given for the King 
of Denmark and the Prince of Brunswick. Even royal 
patronage, however, did not save Madame Cornelys from 
fierce denunciations by bishops and the press, and these 
denunciations—coupled with the fact that several of the 
London clubs started rival, and presumably purer, assemblies 
of their own—finally drove the lady to bankruptcy. She 
was indomitable; year after year she reorganized her 
assemblies, sometimes under the name of Rural Masquerades, 
sometimes as Promenades, but she was always defeated in 
the end. Her extravagance always outstripped the admis- 
sion fees, and even the bribes she received as a go-between 
in various intrigues did not balance her expenses. Long 
after Lady Harrington and Miss Chudleigh were dead she 
reappeared at Knightsbridge as a vendor of asses’ milk to 
delicate ladies, and in 1790 Cornelys of Carlisle House, the 
royal entertainer, died in the Fleet. 

These were exciting days in London. In 1768 came 
the famous Election when Wilkes was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Middlesex. The London mob went mad and 
paraded up and down the streets, waving torches and singing 
songs. ‘Lhe London nobility found themselves stopped in 
their coaches, peered at by rude faces and even bustled by 
rude hands. Stones were thrown at noble houses—there 
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was rioting outside Kingston House itself. For two or 
three months after the trouble was over the nobility con- 
tinued to feel shaken, and hesitated to walk about the streets. 
It took more than a riot or two to shake Miss Chudleigh. 
A few weeks after that hectic polling day she gave a ball, 
and later, when a squib was thrown into her coach, she was 
very much diverted and made an excellent story out of the 
incident. ‘This notwithstanding the fact that the squib 
had burnt all the lace off her frock. Lady Mary Coke 
was not so diverted. ‘Do tell Lord Strafford that Mrs 
Chudleigh told the Company at St James’s one night last 
week that she was fifty years of age. So he may now call 
her old Mrs Chudleigh. ”T'was the opinion of some that 
were present that she had struck a few years. I should not 
have been sorry had the squib that was thrown into her coach 
taken the direction Lord Strafford insisted. ‘he prosperity 
of that lady and of some others will, I fear, be productive 
of bad consquences.’ 

Elizabeth’s marriage was being brought again into con- 
versation this year. With a special devilry of her own she 
could not resist throwing fuel on to the fire. It plunged 
her opponents into a kind of frenzy when she pretended to 
know nothing about her own reputation. ‘Since Lady 
Susan Stewart had got a husband,’ she remarked gravely one 
day to Miss Anne Pitt, the statesman’s sister, ‘ I don’t think 
any of us old maids need despair.’ ‘Us old maids! Is not 
that charming?’ snorted Lady Mary. ‘Then suddenly 
Augustus Hervey in person came into her life again. ‘There 
had been various rumours of the approaching death of his 
brother, and the delicious complications attending on this 
event set all the town talking. Would Elizabeth come forth 
with the placid announcement that she was, and always had 
been, his lawful wife? If she did, what would the Bishop, 
Augustus’s other brother, do? He had his eyes on the 
earldom for his own children and was anxious that Augustus 
should remain unmarried. And what would Kingston do ? 
The Earl, however, continued obstinately to live on. It 
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was Augustus himself who finally took the first step towards 
dissolving the marriage. 

He had been for some time a respected man about town ; 
had attended the same parties and masquerades as Elizabeth 
herself ; had been able to talk to Casanova in a grave and 
sensible fashion about the liberties of Englishmen and the 
truly balanced character of English law. Now he fell in 
love with a physician’s daughter, a Miss Moysey, of Bath, 
Miss Moysey’s father, who knew the gossip, refused to give 
his consent to the match. Hervey sent Caesar Hawkins 
to Elizabeth with the message, would she give him a divorce ? 
Elizabeth, with that strange fastidiousness so characteristic 
of her time, refused. She vowed she would not sully her 
reputation with a divorce for adultery. Hervey was help- 
less. Her conduct with the Duke had always been so 
discreet in public that he had no grounds for a suit against 
her on available evidence. Elizabeth, however, was quick 
to see that she held the winning cards now. She brought a 
suit of jactitation of marriage against Hervey, and the case 
was brought before the Ecclesiastical Court. In such a suit 
it was necessary for her to swear that Hervey falsely claimed 
marriage with her ; she had, that is, to affirm that she was a 
spinster. “This troubled her, she told Caesar Hawkins, but 
when she came to look over the case she found that she would 
have to swear to so many other untruths, or truths dependent 
on untruths, that it seemed useless to make any objection. 
She shut her eyes and swore. In any case, she said, the 
marriage was such a ‘ scrambled ’ affair that she never rightly 
knew if she were married or not. “The witnesses who could 
prove the marriage were either dead or suppressed ;_ the 
register of the child’s birth was never produced ; so the Court 
passed a sentence of nullity, agreeing that the marriage was 
not proved, reprimanded Hervey for his malicious ‘boasts,’ and 
enjoined perpetual silence upon him. Hervey said very little 
in his own defence, though the verdict—had any one believed 
it—put him in a foolish position. Some said he received a 
good sum from the Duke for his acquiescence in the case, 
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Once more Elizabeth had emerged from a difficult 
situation with flying colours. Recognized by the spiritual 
courts at least as an official spinster, she was able with a light 
heart to cast away spinsterhood after nearly thirty weary 
years of it. Elizabeth was now nearly fifty years old, no 
longer girlishly fresh but still lovely ; thrift was turning to 
avarice, youthful love of admiration to vanity, yet she still 
had the charm and vivacity that had attracted half a dozen 
dukes when she was a young woman. Her betrothal to 
Kingston was unofficially announced. 

Mrs Amis had come to London after her husband’s death, 
and Elizabeth had befriended her and even arranged a match 
between her and the Duke’s butler, Mr Phillips (a clergy- 
man’s widow in those days felt no degradation in becoming 
a butler’s wife, the two professions were pretty much on 
the same level). ‘Is it not kind of the Duke,’ asked 
Elizabeth of her, ‘to marry an old maid like me?’ ‘The 
old woman simply looked at her and smiled. A few days 
after the Ecclesiastical Court’s decision, Horace Walpole 
wrote : 

“Next week this fair injured innocence who is but fifty, 
is to be married to the Duke of Kingston, who has kept her 
openly for about half that time, and who by this means will 
recover half his fortune which he has lavished on her. As 
a proof of her purity and poverty her wedding gown is white 
satin, trimmed with Brussels lace and pearls. . . . The 
physician, who is a little more in his senses than the other 
actors, and a little honester, will not give away his daughter ; 
nay, has offered her five thousand pounds not to marry Mr 
Hervey, but Miss Rhubarb is as much more above worldly 
decorum as the rest, and persists, though there is not more 
doubt of the marriage of Mr Hervey and Miss Chudleigh 
than that of your father and mother. It is a cruel case upon 
his family, who can never acquiesce in the legitimacy of his 
children, if any come from this bigamy.’ 

So Elizabeth married again, and the ceremony was almost 
as informal as the previous one had been. One spring day 
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about six o’clock she drove in her carriage to the Pierrepont 
house in Arlington Street, and ten minutes after her arrival 
valets and footmen were despatched for a lawyer and a 
clergyman. At eight o’clock that evening the Duke of 
Kingston was married to Elizabeth Chudleigh in his own 
drawing-room. Only the servants and a couple of very close 
friends were present. When it was over the Duke and 
Elizabeth drove back to Knightsbridge to take up their 
residence at what, from that day, became known as ‘ Kingston 
House.’ 

‘The ceremony was quiet, but the announcement of the 
news was not hushed up. “The Duke sent his favours to 
his friends at court, as did Elizabeth to hers and to her kind 
patroness the Dowager Princess, and only Lady Mary Coke 
disputed the propriety of wearing them. ‘Then the Duchess 
was presented, as on her marriage. Although she was now 
getting a little stout, she looked magnificent in a dress 
embroidered in orient pearl (which, she lightly said, cost 
nothing) and with her hair built up a foot high, and orna- 
mented, as was then the fashion, with a little ship in full 
sail. After their marriage the Duke and Duchess set off 
on a pleasure tour about the country. First they went to 
Pierrepont Lodge, and all along the road the cottagers came 
out from their hovels and curtsied to them and shouted, ‘ God 
bless you, my lady Duchess and my lord Duke!’ Then 
Elizabeth bowed and smiled at them, and flung them money, 
but the Duke was not so much interested in their attentions. 
From Surrey they went on to Weymouth by way of Knights- 
bridge and Bath. Both the Duke and the Duchess enjoyed 
bathing as much as they enjoyed fishing, and that hot fine 
summer they had a merry time with bathing and picnics on 
the beach. Many of their friends were there and groups 
of them would make expeditions into the country, or hire a 
boat and have a day’s sea fishing. 

Back at Thoresby, Elizabeth fell very happily into the 
part of the great landowner’s wife. Holme Pierrepont, the 
older seat, she did not care to live at, because the house was 
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too near the churchyard, but Thoresby, recently rebuilt, 
delighted her with its fine pictures and what had remained 
of an excellent library, with its magnificent park, famous 
for its deer, its trees and its artificial lakes, on which floated 
little toy ships. ‘There was nothing rough or uncivilized 
about the routine at Thoresby. “The Duke was a famous 
host and he expected correct procedure for every occasion. 
His friends and his servants were devoted to him, His 
manner was exactly the opposite of Elizabeth’s ; he never 
spoke unreasonably or impetuously. On the other hand, he 
expected his orders to be carried out promptly and scrupu- 
lously. He dressed with care and appropriately. For a 
week’s shooting, his valet wrote, he took: 6 frocks, 12 
waistcoats, 30 pairs of breeches, 20 pairs of different sorts of 
stockings, 16 shirts, 6 pairs of boots, 6 pairs of spatterdashes, 
6 pairs of shoes, 6 pairs of gloves and 3 hats. 

Elizabeth had some equally determined ideas on routine ; 
some of them eccentric. She always kept a brace of loaded 
pistols by her bedside, and any one entering her room at night 
without knocking ran the risk of receiving a charge of shot. 
For all her love of luxury there was a Spartan touch about 
her personal habits ; she retired late, rose very early and at 
the slightest indication of gout or rheumatics plunged her 
feet into cold water. Fires in her rooms she tolerated rather 
than desired ; she was ill only two or three times in her life, 
and that in spite of continual over-eating. 

Elizabeth and her husband did not come often to London ; 
and when they came they lived in a quiet fashion. ‘Their 
favourite amusement was attending the court at Bow Street, 
listening to their friend Sir John Fielding, the blind magis- 
trate—brother of the novelist—examining felons. They 
spent several hours of every day in this manner. But this 
respectable life was not to last. In 1773 the Duke suffered 
a stroke. Elizabeth did all she could for him, hurrying him 
from resort to resort for healing waters or sea air, but her 
efforts could not restore him, and he died at Bath in the 
autumn of that year. He was sixty-one years old. 
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Many biographers insisted that Elizabeth killed him by 
her ill-temper and extravagance. Elizabeth was not, of 
course, easy to live with ; she snatched her own way and when 
she was crossed she cried, stamped her foot and sulked. Life 
to her was like a voyage on a boat borne swiftly along a 
current ; if she saw a flower on the bank she stretched out 
her hand and pulled it up root and all, quickly, before she 
was borne away from it. She knew she would only get 
half of whatever she wanted, and she coveted that half with 
her entire mind, Not all the piteous looks of old men, or 
the sighs of young ones, could make her render up a piece 
of her own happiness to comfort them. ‘To have what she 
wanted she hardened her heart till almost she suffered heart- 
ache. Knowing always what she wanted, she could visualize 
it until it became more real, and certainly more significant, 
to her than anything else that existed. Knowing always 
what she wanted, she would walk straight to the object of 
her desire, for it would seem to her that it belonged to her 
by right—by the right of knowing what it was. Hence 
her courage—physical dangers that stood between her and 
her will—did not seem to exist, except as annoyances to be 
brushed aside ; and hence her disregard for public opinion, 
the prejudices or preferences of the day. Custom and eti- 
quette, to her as to the grand old Duchess of Queensberry, 
were trifles that occupied the empty-minded. She acknow- 
ledged no one’s right to interfere with her conduct, and she 
interfered with no one else’s affairs. She never asked for 
mercy or kindliness ; yet she turned, responsively as a child, 
to those who, knowing the risks they took, showed her 
kindness and generosity. 

The Duke, for many years a quiet respected bachelor, 
may have found life too perplexing and exciting after his 
marriage. He gave forbearance and expected it, and 
Elizabeth gave none and expected none. He was governed 
by the laws of his class and the procedure of each day. She, 
as she wrote later, ‘acknowledged no law but her own 
capricious and arrogant will, and made her husband feel the 
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full weight of the chain he had assumed.’ So his constitu- 
tion broke down under the irregular hours and under the 
strain of trying to understand, keep pace with, and even 
anticipate her moods. But even as he enjoyed the sixteen 
years of courtship with this volatile woman, he certainly 
enjoyed his five years of married life. These two had a 
mutual love and respect for each other ; fundamentally 
they understood each other ; and the gentle old man, though 
exhausted and browbeaten, died contentedly. 

The obvious heirs to the large Kingston estates were the 
sons of Lady Frances Pierrepont, the Duke’s sister, who had 
married a gentleman named Meadows. ‘The eldest son, 
Evelyn, disliked Elizabeth as much as she disliked him, Not 
only had he expressed his contempt for his uncle’s marriage, 
but he had made love to and subsequently deserted a friend 
of his uncle’s despised wife, who consequently thought very 
little of him. ‘The Duke agreed with his wife’s opinion 
of his nephew so far as to alter his will some years before he 
died and make over his property to his Duchess. Evelyn 
Meadows was cut off completely ; his brother Charles came 
in for the estates after the widow’s death. “The Duke was 
a wealthy landowner, and the income from his property 
made Elizabeth a very rich woman. But the old man 
beneath the tumults of his domestic life during the last few 
years had come to know a little about her ; with a strange 
intuition he saw that her craving for comfort and position 
being assured for ever, she would be able for the first time to 
release her affections irresponsibly. Freed for the first time 
from worldly considerations she would meet half-way, and 
most light-heartedly, the first pretty lover that came. But 
with the Pierrepont estates behind her Elizabeth was no 
longer to be desired entirely for her charming ways ; there 
were many young men about who needed money to pay their 
gambling debts, and the Duke, who loved his lands like an 
English gentleman, did not wish to see them mortgaged 
over the tables at White’s. He added a clause to his will, 
that his property should pass out of her hands if ever she 
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married again. “There was nothing in that to displease the 
Duchess—at that time. The married state did not parti- 
cularly appeal to her, and she could spend her money rather 
more effectively without a husband. 


Elizabeth grieved deeply for the Duke ; now that he 
was dead she recalled again and again his patience and for- 
bearance, his kindness years ago when the world was 
censorious. She had truly loved him, But this rhetorical 
woman did not know the meaning of quiet grief; at a time 
when the ceremonies of death were most exaggerated, she 
did not understand how better she could show the world 
the respect she felt to be due to him than by exaggerating 
these extravagances. As the Duke died at Bath instead of 
at his own home, the body could not lie in state for the usual 
length of time. For a day the house was hung in black, 
black clothes were worn by all—even the kitchen-maid 
rubbed the pots and pans with a black rag ;_ the horses were 
rubbed down with black cloths and the soles of all shoes 
were blackened. Elizabeth, as was the custom, received 
visitors sitting up in bed, the chamber draped heavily with 
black curtains and lit by a single candle. At the door of 
the house stood professional mourners who held black poles 
decorated by plumes. ‘The next day Elizabeth set out to 
take the remains home to the Pierrepont burial ground. 
She wore the deepest mourning with a very, very long black 
veil. The cortége moved rather too slowly across the 
country back to Holme Pierrepont, stopping at all the large 
inns, where the coffin would lie in state in the best bedroom, 
till it was time to proceed. “The Duchess had made herself 
hysterical. She wept a great deal; her tendency to fits 
caused her to be less controlled, to faint and cry aloud more 
than was thought seemly. London smiled sourly and 
shrugged its shoulders at the veil and the plumes. ‘The 
procession was a long one. ‘here were six mutes, a coach 
of four clergymen ; two gentlemen on horseback carrying 
the Duke’s coronet and cushion, attended by pages; the 
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hearse, followed by bearers on horseback ; a coach with the 
Duke’s servants and two more for his tenants ; followed 
by thirty-six tradesmen on horseback. ‘Thirty-two men 
bearing torches accompanied the coaches, and each coach 
was drawn by six horses wearing plumes of black feathers. 
When they came to the Nottingham border, a ‘ vast con- 
course’ of gentlemen met the procession, all in black scarves 
and cloaks, and carrying sprigs of rosemary. Fifty carriages 
of mourners then followed the hearse to the church, and all 
along the way the road was lined by country people who 
crowded to see the last of their old landlord. “lhe Duke was 
buried in the graveyard at Holme Pierrepont, where his 
forefathers lay. 

‘The censorious ladies set to work on the will before the 
Duke was under the earth. Mrs Delany, Swift’s friend, 
and a wise old body who had led a fairly eventful matri- 
monial life herself, but who, having now settled down to the 
respected position of an old lady who cut pretty flowers out 
of paper, relaxed too easily into gossip and condescended to 
tell her friends all about it : 

‘Everybody gaping for the Duke of Kingston’s will. 
£4000 a year he settled on her at his marriage (if such it may 
be allowed). Her widow’d grace fell into fits at every turn 
on the road from Bath ; true affection and gratitude surely 
cannot inhabit such a breast ?’ 

Mrs Boscawen gives a later instalment : 

‘The Duke of Newcastle had the custody of the Duke 
of Kingston’s will but the Duchess was so ill (of grief) that 
she could not bear to have it open’d. At last the Duke of 
Newcastle said he cou’d wait no longer and appointed last 
Friday for Mr Meadows to meet him at Kingston. He 
went, his sons remained at the outside of the gate walking 
to and fro with their cousin, Spencer Boscawen, from 
whom this account came. ... Mr Medows came out 
but cou’d not speak for tears. His eldest son, Mr Evelyn 
Medows, is totally disinherited and is cut off with £500 left 
him in a codicil. .. . Mr Evelyn Medows expressed no 
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concern at his disappointment. His father was excessively 
affected.’ 

Walpole also thinks the news worth mentioning : 

‘The Duchess of Kingston is a miracle of moderation ! 
She has only taken the whole real estate for her own life, 
and the personal estate for ever. Evelyn Meadows is 
totally disinherited.’ 

But Horace did not make it clear why Elizabeth should 
not have taken an estate made over to her in a perfectly 


legal will. 


5 


ELIZABETH did not stay long in England after her 
husband had died. She did not feel strong enough to hold 
her own against these redoubtable old ladies, and during 
her married life she had lived away from London sufficiently 
to lose touch with her friends. Her thoughts turned to 
the Continent, where she had been received in such a friendly 
fashion nearly ten years before. She had built for herself 
a fine pleasure yacht and engaged an ex-naval man to take 
command, Furniture and clothes and jewels were put 
aboard as well as pictures and various objets d’art from the 
Duke’s collections ; Elizabeth did not know when she would 
be home again, and in any case she never cared to be parted 
from her possessions. When all was ready she bade a some- 
what cold farewell to London and sailed off in her ship to 
Rome. 

The Pope Clement XIV, Ganganelli, one of the most 
sophisticated and intelligent of Popes, appreciated the com- 
pany of quick-witted people. Elizabeth appeared at Rome 
in all her magnificence, plumed and jewelled and brocaded. 
At fifty she still had the complexion of a young girl, there 
was a hardness behind her eyes, but her face was lit by its 
vivacity and intelligence. She was short and rather stout, 
but she held herself beautifully upright. Ganganelli under- 
stood her at once and was delighted with her. He received 
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her like a queen, with speeches and trains of attendants, 
and offered her a cardinal’s palace for her home. Elizabeth 
accepted the palace and made a reciprocal gesture of courtesy 
by ordering her captain to take the yacht up the Tiber into 
the city. The lovely vessel crowded up the river slowly 
and impressively (and actually with some difficulty). “The 
populace of Rome were delighted. “They collected on the 
quay, waving and cheering for the English duchess. “They 
even compared her to Cleopatra. “This was the kind of 
reception that Elizabeth had dreamt of all her life : at last 
she was satisfied. She settled herself in her cardinal’s 
palace and very soon became the centre of Roman society. 
She spent her money recklessly on more furniture, pictures 
and jewels ; the cardinal’s palace was fitted up like a king’s. 
She gave huge balls and fétes. When she rode out into the 
city she went in the finest of coaches with the best of horses 
and accompanied by attendants. “There was no overlooking 
the Duchess of Kingston at Rome. Roman tradesmen drew 
large profits that year; Elizabeth poured out money. 
Apart from her extravagance in daily life she bought a 
theatre, which cost her, she afterwards admitted, ‘in singers 
and dancers more than the revenue of many Italian states ! ’ 
And one night she illuminated the entire Coliseum. 

Poor Lady Mary Coke could never lose sight of infamy 
prospering. She came to Italy that same year and travelled 
about the country, only to hear, wherever she went, reports 
of the dreadful duchess whose sins were taking so long to 
find her out. Lady Mary’s tall thin figure, her haughty 
irritated expression, never seemed to evoke the same enthu- 
siastic welcome from the Italian people that greeted the 
appearance of the profligate duchess. On the arrival of 
Elizabeth every one became eagerly hospitable. Lady Mary 
could not see why. She wrote to her friends in London : 

‘Sir Horace Mann (the English Ambassador) wrote Mr 
Walpole that the lady who calls herself Duchess of Kingston 
is expected at Florence and that the Electress of Saxony had 
recommended her to the great Duchess. I’m persuaded she 
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will be very well received for virtues are no recommendations 
at that court, and tho’ Lady Hertford told Mr Walpole 
she supposed her going there could be a great distress to Sir 
Horace Mann, I am not of her opinion, and am sure he will 
be as civil to her as he ever was to anybody, and much more 
so than he was to me.’ 

Sir Horace Mann probably was. Elizabeth was not difk- 
cult to accommodate provided the intention of doing her 
honour was made evident, but Lady Mary moved in a storm 
of grievance. She suffered from a strange persecution mania 
and was constantly persuaded that there were gathered 
about her whispering groups of people preparing to do her a 
mischief. She was quite seriously convinced that the courts 
of Europe were for ever on her track ;_ particularly the court 
of Vienna—for she had had some disagreement with Maria 
Theresa. If her servants left her without notice or she lost 
her way on the road through the stupidity of the coachman, 
she put the trouble down to a clique in some distant court— 
they had bribed her valet, or her coachman was a Viennese 
spy. She made life very difficult for Sir Horace Mann when 
she stayed in Florence. 

This daughter of misfortune lived to see the Duchess 
brought low. Even now there were stirrings and rumblings 
in London—rumours that brought the Duchess flying back 
to England for a week to consult her lawyer and sent her 
flying back to Rome again. Only one witness remained 
of that secret wedding of thirty years ago, but this witness 
was Anne Craddock, now come to old age and suddenly 
aware of the financial value of her testimony. She went to 
the Duchess’s lawyer, Mr Field, and offered to keep silence 
for suitable reward. Field was unwilling to involve his 
client in blackmail, and he felt perfectly safe with the verdict 
of the Ecclesiastical Court on record. He refused to do any- 
thing for the old woman, who immediately applied to Evelyn 
Meadows. ‘The discovery of an actual witness of that first 
marriage was a godsend to the disgruntled young man, and 
he understood more clearly than Field the value of her 
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knowledge and the possible weakness of the decision of the 
Ecclesiastical Court. Here were the means of humbling 
his enemy and, no doubt (if he could prove the marriage 
with his uncle invalid), of regaining the Kingston estates. 
He carefully made a note of all Craddock could tell him, 
substantiated it by a conference with Mrs Phillips (once 
Mrs Amis), and laid his case before his counsel, who advised 
that a bill of indictment be brought against the Duchess. 
This was done, the grand jury found the bill true, and gave 
notice that, unless the Duchess appeared in time to plead 
her case, a process of outlawry would be instigated against 
her. Soon after this the Earl of Bristol succeeded in dying, 
and Hervey came into the earldom. Elizabeth had now a 
choice of two titles ; every one was determined that at least 
she was no longer plain Miss Chudleigh. ‘This was for- 
tunate for her, for now she could claim the privilege of being 
tried by her peers and—should the worst happen she could 
claim exemption from physical penalties. Her countess- 
hood, as Walpole put it, would save her Duchess-hood from 
being burnt in the hand—the penalty for bigamy. 

All these legal processes took time, and it took time for 
the news to reach Rome. Elizabeth had been reassured 
by Field when she made her flying visit to London, and for 
nine months after she lived happily at Rome entertaining 
her tame Pope and doing the honours of the cardinal’s palace. 
She had a pathetic faith in the Ecclesiastical Court’s decision. 
Then suddenly there arrived a messenger post-haste from 
Field; she must returnto England instantly to avoid outlawry. 

Meadows counted on her staying in Italy in her palace 
with what goods she safely had and letting the case pass over 
as quietly as possible. He knew more, however, about the 
weakness in her case than she did. Moreover, Elizabeth 
was not a woman who cared to sacrifice anything for the 
sake of peace, and she disliked Meadows. As soon as the 
news came she drove down to the banker’s house to get 
money for her return. Mr Jenkins, the banker, had started 
as a broker of antiquities by selling a little finger off a 
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mutilated statue. He had been so successful that by the 
time Elizabeth came to Rome he was established also as 
the regular banker for all the English tourists. The 
Duchess had placed some of her valuables with Jenkins as 
securities and also some money, and these she now required 
to take her back to England. When she arrived at his 
house she was told that Mr Jenkins was out. Elizabeth 
felt suspicious, and with good reason. Evelyn Meadows 
had bribed the man to delay her return in any way he could 
till the process of outlawry had begun. Elizabeth returned 
to the house a little later, but the banker was still away, she 
was told. She gave him a few hours’ grace and then drove 
to a maker of firearms where she bought two pistols. Back 
she went to the banker’s house, only to be told that he was 
still gone. “The Duchess was a Chudleigh still. ‘I shall 
stay here a sentinel on his door-step till he returns,’ she 
declared, ‘ though he remain absent for a month.’ Jenkins 
capitulated then and showed himself. ‘The Duchess elo- 
quently expressed her opinion of him and he did not attempt 
a reply, but when she demanded her money he began to 
hedge and hesitate. At that Elizabeth produced her pistols, 
and it was clear that she knew how to use them. Jenkins 
resisting no further, rendered up her belongings. 

Elizabeth had no time to close her house and make her 
farewells. She left one girl in charge of the palace with 
all its valuables. She took her jewel case with her, for that 
never left her even for a day. They said she prayed to it. 
She hustled maids-of-honour (she would insist on calling them 
Maids-of-Honour as though she were a queen, said her 
enemies bitterly), and bustled the menservants ; had the 
travelling coach put into condition, threw herself into it and 
started off as fast as the horses could take her. 

At last Elizabeth was thoroughly frightened. She fretted 
to herself, not knowing what powers at home were working 
against her or whether she were already an outlaw. Bigamy 
was then tried as a felony; and she did not know then 
that her rank could save her from the shame and discomfort 
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of a common felon’s trial or that she would have the privilege 
of being allowed bail. She saw herself landing at Dover 
to be seized by a warrant officer and cast into prison, to mourn 
away the weary months that must pass before the legal 
processes wound themselves up to a trial. “The roads were 
very bad, the Italian inns were for the most part execrable. 
Sometimes there was no inn, only a kind of resting stage 
where if the traveller would sleep he must sleep on straw. 
The deep ruts in the roads were filled up with stones, thrown 
in haphazard, and the Duchess bumped up and down in her 
coach, her head aching with anxiety, her body growing 
fevered with the restlessness of her spirit. By the time they 
arrived at the Alps she was suffering from an abscess in 
her side and could endure the coach no longer. She would 
not linger for a single day, but ordered a litter on which she 
continued her journey till they reached Calais, where she 
had finally to go to bed, raging with fever. She lay ill for 
several days in the hotel there attended by M. Dessein the 
hotel keeper, who was always attentive to a rich client. 
‘Then Lord Mansfield, the famous lawyer and an old friend 
of hers, crossed the Channel to assure her that she was in no 
immediate danger. “The old gentleman was able to put her 
at her ease once more ; the law, he pointed out, for peers 
at least, was a gentlemanly device and would allow her every 
courtesy. Elizabeth, buoyant again, crossed the Channel 
and drove back to London full of confidence. Her friends 
flocked to greet her: Newcastle, so unintelligent and 
blameless ; Ancaster, her old lover, still loyal ; Lord Mount- 
stuart, the Duke of Portland, Viscount Barrington, in whom 
she had confided her secret long before—all these gathered 
round to assure her that the law was an ass and Meadows a 
rogue. A couple of dukes went bail for her at once and 
she settled down at Kingston and began to work on her case. 

She went to work with a will. She conferred with 
lawyers and learned doctors ; she read Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, “Taylor’s Elements of Civil Law, Coke’s Institutes, 
made friends with judges and dined with barristers. All 
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the energy she had hitherto thrown into a frivolous life she 
now threw into research and the study of precedents. All 
kinds of legal complications had to be unravelled before the 
actual trial could take place, and at one time it came to the 
Duchess’s ears that ten thousand pounds would satisfy young 
Meadows without a trial. But Elizabeth felt that this was 
the moment to vindicate herself before the world which had 
gossiped so long. She would not throw in her hand. So 
the process continued. She was not always so self-confident ; 
a few months later she herself applied for a nolle prosequi 
which she had been led to believe would be granted. When 
this failed and when a committee appointed to discuss the 
precedents decided that the trial should be held, she began 
to show signs of strain. Her fits came on her again; she 
grew nervy and excitable ; she insisted that she was perfectly 
confident of the result of the trial, yet she found it difficult 
to behave always with composure. Walpole hugged him- 
self at these signs of weakness in his old playmate : 

‘Her Grace was alarmed ; went to St James’s Chapel 
at eight this morning, and was delivered of a scream that 
roused all the palace.’ 

The Duchess might have shown less discomposure had 
she not had to fight against an attack from another quarter, 
Years before when she would go to the theatre with a crowd 
of friends, when the noisy impudence of her pet black boy 
and the yapping of a pet dog would draw frowns from all 
the rest of the audience, she used to laugh very merrily at 
the pertinent comedies of Samuel Foote the actor. “The 
bluff little clown now tried to serve her as he had served so 
many others. He wrote a play called 4 Trip to Calais 
around the character of a ‘ Lady Kitty Crocodile,’ who was 
clearly recognizable as the Duchess to any one who knew 
her personally, and a reference to ‘ Iphigenia’ here, and to 
“two husbands’ there, and to a ‘ sixteen years’ siege ” some- 
where else, made Lady Kitty recognizable even to those 
who only knew the Duchess by reputation. Various 
thrusts throughout the comedy made it as pretty a piece of 
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libel as could be devised within the law. Foote circu- 
lated the rumour that the play was being produced at the 
Haymarket ‘Theatre forthwith, and the Duchess heard the 
rumour, sent for him and asked for a reading of the comedy. 
He arrived at her house ; their greetings were extremely 
cold and extremely courteous. He was allowed to proceed 
without interruption till he came to a scene in which Lady 
Kitty stamps into the room in a fury. “Then the Duchess 
rose exclaiming : ‘This is scandalous, Mr Foote. Why, 
what a wretch you have made me!’ Foote was brightly 
dissenting : ‘This is not designed for you, Your Grace.’ 
The Duchess was in a quandary ; should she object to the 
play she must admit that the cap fitted ; should she ignore 
it she would be pilloried at the Haymarket for the amuse- 
ment of the town—and at this time when she needed every 
ounce of public sympathy !_ She asked him finally to leave 
the play with her for a night. “Reading it through that 
night she was not reassured. ‘The telling details were there 
as though they had been noted down by one who had shared 
her daily life. 

In actual fact they had. When Elizabeth was drawing 
her living expenses from Evelyn Pierrepont, before and after 
she was married to him, she kept several young women as 
companions, or, as she would call them, ‘ Maids-of-Honour.’ 
Elizabeth was not a very good mistress ; she enjoyed sur- 
rounding herself with young women, catching their admira- 
tion and even their affection, helping them and caressing 
them when she first knew them. But she grew weary of 
seeing the same people about her. Unless they had hidden 
resources or a wit that could play on equal terms with hers, 
she would become very impatient with her dependants, and 
when she was bored she was merciless. She had a fury’s 
tongue and she used terrible language. Miss Bate and Miss 
Penrose were two young ladies whom she had engaged as 
companions. ‘They attended her about the house, went 
with her to the theatre, sang and played for her entertain- 
ment, and sometimes took a hand at whist. They were 
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pretty, colourless creatures with soprano voices. Miss 
Bate particularly used to charm the visitors at Thoresby 
by her rendering of ‘ The Soldier Tired ’ and ‘ I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth.’ Both the girls were the daughters 
of Cornish clergymen, and both had come from modest 
homes. At first they adored Elizabeth, but as they became 
accustomed to her charm they decided they liked her manners 
less, and when Elizabeth in a bout of bad temper treated 
them inconsiderately, forgot her promises to them of extra 
treats or frocks and even swore at them, they decided they 
could bear with her no longer. “Uhey fled back to Cornwall, 
where they each, in time, married a clergyman. But Miss 
Penrose, who had been Elizabeth’s favourite, managed to 
get a word with Foote before she fled. 

‘The Duchess, being so anxious not to fall into public 
disfavour at this time, decided to buy the rights of 4 Trip 
to Calais. "Vhis was exactly what Foote had expected. 
‘The Duchess let him know that he should suggest a price ; 
he named £2000 to recompense him for hypothetical profits. 
The Duchess gave him to understand that she was sur- 
prised at the sum ; she would let him have £1400. Foote 
let it come to her ears that he would not take less than 
£2000. “The Duchess let him know that she had a draft 
for £1600 waiting for signature at the bank. Foote said 
he did not care for that. “The Duchess turned the situation 
over in her mind and decided she could get rid of the play 
in a less expensive manner. She sent word to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who sent word to the Earl of Hertford, the Lord 
Chamberlain, who sent word again to Foote that he was 
prohibited from performing his comedy 4 Trip to Calais. 
Foote was very much grieved. He wrote to the Lord 
Chamberlain insisting that he meant nothing by it, but the 
Lord Chamberlain remained unmoved ; Foote had now lost 
£1600 with nothing to show for it. He tried new tactics, 
causing it to be intimated that ‘it was in his power to pubiish 
if not to perform ; but that were his expenses reimbursed 
(and the sum which her Grace had formerly offered him 
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would do the business) he would desist.” “The Duchess, 
thoroughly exhausted, was half inclined to give him the 
money, but she first called a council of all her learned men. 
Dr Isaac Schomberg, Mr Field, the Rev Mr Foster (once 
young mad Wortley Montagu’s tutor and now the Duchess’s 
own chaplain), the Earl of Peterborough and the Rev Mr 
Jackson, a clergyman-journalist, came together and_ all 
earnestly advised her not to surrender to this threat. ‘I 
have been for many years intimate with Foote,’ declared 
old Schomberg gravely, ‘and have spent some of the 
pleasantest hours of my life in his company, yet I would tell 
him to his face, as a man, that he deserves to be run through 
the body for such an attempt. It is more ignoble than the 
conduct of a highwayman.’ 

But the Duchess, like most people who have no natural 
turn for journalism themselves, had an enormous fear and 
respect for the power of the printed’ word. A libel in print 
seemed to her to become an Unarguable Fact absolutely 
beyond reach of contradiction. In spite of her learned men 
she had practically decided to hand over the money when the 
Rev Mr Jackson made a suggestion. ° Instead of complying 
with it,’ he said, ‘your Grace should obtain complete 
evidence of the menace and demand and then consult your 
counsel whether a prosecution will not lie for endeavouring 
to extort money by threats.’ 

‘The committee decided this was an excellent proposition, 
and Jackson was sent off to tell Foote, for once face to face, 
exactly what his position was, and that the Duchess had 
sworn never to allow him a single guinea. Foote pre- 
varicated and hedged a little, always politely, but finally 
he shouted, ‘Oh, I shall certainly publish the piece unless 
the Duchess will consider the heavy loss which I shall sustain. 
But why the devil does Isaac Schomberg interfere? We 
should hunt down these reps of quality in couples. Besides, 
Lady Kitty Crocodile will suit nine out of ten widows of 
fashion in the Kingdom. ‘Their dammed tears are like a 
shower in sunshine refreshing their weeds, and making their 
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faces look the brighter.’ Mr Jackson thereupon gave Foote 
a meaning glance and wished him good morning. Now 
Mr Jackson was fairly well known as a journalist : Foote 
strode up to him and put a hand on his shoulder. ‘ What,’ 
he asked, ‘and so I am to be attacked if I publish The Trip 
to Calais?’ 

‘The publication,’ replied Jackson coldly, ‘ will be an 
attack from you, Mr Foote, the effect of which I, as the 
friend of the Duchess, will do my utmost to prevent.’ 

Foote, in fact, was to be attacked with his own weapons, 
which he feared more thana doubtful prosecution for extort- 
ing money by threats. ‘The game was up and Foote wrote 
to the Duchess : 


*“Mapam, 

“A Member of the Privy Council and a friend of 
your Grace’s, he has begged me not to mention his name, 
but I suppose your Grace can easily guess him, has just left 
me ; he has explained to me, what I did not conceive, that 
the publication of the scenes in The Trip to Calais, at this 
juncture, with the dedication and preface, might be of infinite 
ill consequence to your affairs. 

“I really, Madam, wish you no ill, and should be sorry 
to do you an injury. 

‘I therefore give up to that consideration, what neither 
your Grace’s offers, nor the threats of your agents could 
obtain, the scenes shall not be published, nor shall anything 
appear at my theatre, or from me, that can hurt you. 

‘Provided the attacks made on me in the newspapers, 
does not make it necessary for me to act in defence of myself. 

‘Your Grace will therefore see the necessity of giving 
proper directions.’ 


The Duchess was triumphant on finding the position 
thus reversed. The discovery that she herself could strike 
through the public prints, and get such an immediate and 
satisfactory result, went to her head. Instead of allowing 
the case to close here she insisted that Jackson should have 
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this letter printed along with her reply to it, and her reply 
showed too clearly the hand of the hectic woman : 


pie) 6: ee 
‘I was at dinner when I received your ill-judged 
letter. As there is little consideration required, I shall 
sacrifice a moment to answer it. A Member of your Privy 
Council can never hope to be of a lady’s cabinet. 

‘I know too well what is due to my own dignity, to 
enter into a compromise with an extortionable assassin of 
private reputation. If I abhorred you for your slander, I 
now despise you for your concessions ; it is a proof of the 
illiberality of your satire, when you can publish or suppress 
it as bests suits the needy convenience of your purse. You 
first had the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and, if 
I sheath it, until I make you crouch like the subservient 
vassal as you are, then is there not spirit in an injured woman, 
nor meanness in a slanderous buffoon. 

‘’To a man my sex alone would have screened me from 
attack—but I am writing to the descendant of a Merry 
Andrew, and prostitute the term of manhood, by applying 
it to Mr Foote. 

*Cloathed in my innocence as in a coat of mail, I am 
proof against a host of foes ; and conscious of never having 
intentionally offended a single individual, I doubt not but 
a brave and generous people will protect me from the 
malevolence of a theatrical assassin. You shall have cause 
to remember, that though I would have given liberally for 
the relief of your necessities, I scorn to be bullied into a 
purchase of your silence. 

‘There is something, however, in your pity at which 
my nature revolts. “To make me an offer of pity, at once 
betrays your insolence and your vanity. I will keep the pity 
you send until the morning before you are turned off, when 
I will return it by a Cupid, with a box of lip salve, and a 
choir of choristers shall chaunt a stave to your requiem. 


E. Kincsron.’ 
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Foote replied to this letter in much the same vein. Then 
the pie of public controversy was opened and all the jour- 
nalistic blackbirds began to sing. Unpleasant impersonal 
anonymous letters or innocuous-looking articles appeared 
in the press nearly every day, stinging one side or the other. 
People who knew nothing of the case except what they read 
or picked up by rumour plunged into the fight. Walpole’s 
clergyman friend West took such a deep interest in the affair 
that he would write a reproachful letter to Strawberry Hill if 
he did not receive his daily bulletin of news about it. He also 
hankered to take part in the battle and sent sarcastic letters 
to Walpole to be touched up before they were submitted to 
the editors. But the editors did not always want them. 

“I fear, after all, the usual fate that attends my squibs 
will fall on this, and it will be still born. I question much 
whether every News-Printer be not in her pay at present.’ 

All this printed squabbling was about as harmful to the 
Duchess as the printed play would have been. Foote was 
the more popular of the two, and though many felt that he 
had been ungallant in attacking a lady in trouble, others 
thought that the Duchess should have taken her medicine as 
many other famous people had taken theirs. But Elizabeth 
was living on her nerves now and had lost some of her pre- 
sence of mind. She had to exert every charm, and men who 
could not be won to her side by charm had to be persuaded 
there by more material means. 

She moved about with as much pomp as ever, showing 
herself at public places, attending theatres and entertaining 
freely, sometimes at Kingston House and sometimes at 
Thoresby. ‘This unself-consciousness roused some indigna- 
tion. The Dowager Countess of Gower relieved her outraged 
feeling in a correspondence with Mrs Delany : 

‘IT was much entertained with ye description of Foote’s 
antagonist’s coach, yacht etc. One knows not wt to name 
her—a/lias, alias, alias. She has the assurance now to be 
at Thoresby.’ 

At last the trial was fixed to take place in Westminster 
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Hall on April 15th, 1776, and so much was the attention 
of the public taken up with it that the Gentleman’s Magazine 
felt justified in pushing aside the American news to make 
room for an account of it. The trial of a Peer in West- 
minster Hall was generally considered to be the next best 
spectacle to a coronation ; probably nothing had so excited 
the public since the execution of the rebel lords back in 745. 

‘You may think of America as you please ; but we think 
and talk but of one subject, the solemn comedy that is acting 
in Westminster Hall. Deep wagers had been laid that the 
Duchess-Countess would decamp before her trial.’ 

People crowded into London to see it, Countess Castig- 
lione even came all the way from Milan. ‘There was a 
rush for tickets. 

‘ Everybody is on the quest for tickets for the Duchess 
of Kingston’s trial. . . . Probably she will appear in weeds 
with a train to reach across Westminster Hall, with mourning 
Maids-of-Honour to support her when she swoons at her dear 
Duke’s name, and in a black veil to conceal her not blushing. 
To this farce, novel and curious as it is, I shall not go.’ 

And again : 

“I have known her since she was five and seen her in all 
her stages, but I am not well enough to attend this last act 
of all,’ writes Walpole. 

Early in the morning of April 15th the crowds collected 
outside Westminster Hall to see the notables arrive. The 
ladies who had been fortunate enough to get tickets for the 
trial were up and dressed at seven and at the hall by eight 
—two hours before the ceremony was due to begin. ‘The 
curious crowd pressed around to see the leaders of fashion 
step down from their carriages, all of them dressed in their 
finest. “The ladies wore their hair piled high, crowned with 
baskets of fruit, little landscapes or ships in full sail, only a 
few, hoping to be done by as they had done, had dressed their 
hair low for the occasion so that they should not obstruct 
the view of those sitting behind them. Many ladies brought 
-workbags full of provisions, for it would be difficult to leave 
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before the court adjourned and they had a long day before 
them. ‘The men wore their richest coats of velvet, laced 
with gold or silver, their finest ruffled shirts, their most gleam- 
ing buckled shoes. “Through the windows of some coaches 
the crowd could catch a glimpse of a peer, haughty and con- 
cerned with the responsibility he was about to undertake, 
burdened with his long crimson velvet robes. Clattering 
and bumping over the stones they all came, the coachmen and 
chairmen calling and cursing each other. Five thousand 
people crowded into the hall and ranged themselves according 
to their rank and position. At 10.15 Queen Charlotte, the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal took their places. 
‘Then came in solemn procession the Peers’ eldest sons, the 
Barons, Bishops, Viscounts, Earls, Marquises and Dukes, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Lord President and the Lord 
Privy Seal. ‘There was colour on every side, the ancient 
hall twinkled and shone with bright silks and glowed with 
the red of the peers’ robes. Everywhere white clouded 
heads swayed and nodded as ladies laughed and whispered. 
‘There was the rustling of papers by counsel and the clicks 
of hundreds of snuff boxes snapping to. “The Clerk of the 
Court rose and commanded silence on pain of imprisonment. 
For about twenty-five seconds there was a hush ; then a 
murmur of voices rose as five thousand heads turned to see 
Elizabeth Chudleigh enter the court. 

The indiscretions and vanities of years rolled away as 
she came in. She was dressed in deep mourning, in a black 
dress and sacque, a black hood on her head, deep black ruffles 
and black gloves. Her face was very pale ; she held herself 
upright and controlled a faint trembling as she passed quietly 
up the hall to the bar. Behind her followed four young 
women in white and accompanying her walked the Black 
Rod, in whose custody she had been living (though in her own 
house), and her friend Mr Laroche. As she came to the 
bar she made as if to kneel down, upon which the Lord 
Steward courteously told her to rise. 

It was a long case. Anne Craddock testified to the 
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marriage ; she also told the court that Elizabeth had offered 
to take her to Chelsea to see her son, but that the boy had 
died before she could make the visit. Mrs Phillips told the 
story of the visit to Lainston and her curious doings there, 
when a twenty-year-old marriage was registered. Caesar 
Hawkins testified to the birth of the child. The principal 
question of the trial was whether the sentence of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court could be admitted to stop the proof of the alleged 
marriage : when that technical objection was overruled, 
proof of the marriage was easily produced. ‘This question, 
however, took nearly three days to decide and the counsel 
pelted each other with precedents. “Che Duchess’s stamina 
gave way on the third day—she had to leave the hall while 
a surgeon was sent for to bleed her. Out of consideration 
for her health the trial was adjourned for a day. One of 
the counsel for prosecution, Mr Dunning, spoke so harshly 
as to move her to tears. He had a rough manner and he 
coughed and spat at nearly every word. On the fifth day 
the Duchess addressed the court ; at that time the counsel 
for the defence could only examine witnesses, and in any case 
Elizabeth would have preferred to make her own defence, 
for, as she said, ‘ her counsel would have curtailed this speech, 
but she told them they might be good lawyers but they did 
not understand speaking to the passions.’ 

The decision of the Ecclesiastical Court having been set 
aside, her case was already lost ; she could only protest her 
good intentions and quote the authorities who sanctioned her 
second marriage. She spoke clearly and eloquently and at 
great length : 

“My lords, with tenderness consider how difficult is 
the task of myself to speak, nor say too little nor too much ; 
degraded as I am by adversaries, my family despised, the 
honourable title on which I set an inestimable value, as 
received from my noble and late dear husband, attempted to 
be torn from me. . . . 

*. . . My lords, I now appeal to the feelings of your 
own hearts, whether it is not cruel that I should be brought 
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as a criminal to a public trial for an act committed under 
the sanction of the laws. An act that was honoured with 
his Majesty’s most gracious approbation, and previously 
known and approved by my Royal mistress, the late Princess 
Dowager of Wales ; and likewise authorized by the Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Your lordships will not discredit so 
respectable a court and disgrace those judges who there 
so legally and honourably presided. . . . Judge Blackstone 
(whose works are as entertaining as they are instructive) 
says “* It must be acknowledged to the honour of the Spiritual 
Courts that, tho’ they continue to this day to decide many 
questions which are of temporal cognizance, yet justice is 
in general so ably and impartially administered . . . that no 
material inconvenience at present arises from their jurisdic- 
1S ee a 

It was to this pronouncement that Elizabeth and her 
counsel had pinned their faith, and it was over the power of the 
Ecclesiastical Court that the case was fought. As Walpole 
admitted : 

‘This is as much the trial of the Ecclesiastical Court as 
of the prisoner ; and may, at least ought, to produce a reform 
of that Popish tribunal. ‘The Earl of Bristol does not stand 
in a fairer predicament, and is not the whole burlesque, 
when except the foreigners, there could not be one person in 
the Hall who was not as much convinced of the bigamy as 
of their own existence? But the world can make /aws 
against crimes, till nobody knows whether there is any crime 
which may not be committed /egally.’ 

That was the whole root of the matter. Few people had 
(or have) so civic a conscience that they would not explore 
the Law to see if the crime they wished to commit could be 
squeezed under its protection with a little careful handling. 
Elizabeth did not know the meaning of a civic conscience. 
Nor did the prosecution. 

Elizabeth told the judges that, legal or not, her second 
marriage was sanctioned by a lawyer—Dr Collier, who was 
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‘The noble duke, to whom every passage of my life has 
been disclosed . . . would never have suffered him to have 
married me, had he not as well as myself received the most 
solemn assurance from Dr Collier that the sentence pro- 
nounced by the Ecclesiastical Court was absolutely final. 
. .. If therefore I have offended against the law .. . I 
have so offended without criminal intention, where such 
intention does not exist your lordships’ justice and humanity 
will tell you there can be no crime, and your lordships looking 
at my distressed situation with an indulgent eye, will pity 
me as an unfortunate woman deceived and misled by erro- 
neous opinions of law, of the propriety of which it was 
impossible for me to judge.’ 

At the end of her speech one lord burst forth : 

‘In the name of God let us give the prisoner every 
indulgence. It appears that she was influenced to marry 
by the advice of Dr Collier. Then I do beg, if the prisoner 
does insist on it, that Dr Collier be examined.’ 

But the doctor was too ill to come to court, and his 
evidence could have done no more than prove that the prisoner 
was unintentionally guilty, which would not have saved her 
from sentence. ‘The case drew to a close wearily. “The 
witnesses were dismissed ; the Attorney-General, ‘Thurlow, 
made a long speech for the prosecution and Lord Mansfield 
(who had done his best for her throughout the trial) moved 
that the question be put to each peer: ‘Is the prisoner 
guilty of the felony whereof she stands charged, or not 
guilty ?” 

As the question was put to him, each peer rose in his 
seat and laid his hand on his heart, and each replied clearly : 

‘Guilty, upon my honour.’ 

Only the Duke of Newcastle, gentle to the last, added : 

* Erroneously but not intentionally, upon my honour.’ 

The Duchess was brought back to the hall to hear the 
verdict. She was prepared for it and at once handed up 
a piece of paper on which she had written her claim for the 
privilege of her peerage—to save her from the burning on 
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the hand which was the penalty for bigamy. The Attorney- 
General, a hard old man with a deeply-lined face and heavy, 
angry-looking eyebrows, subjected the court to another long 
speech while he argued that women were not entitled to the 
privilege. It was decided, however, that peeresses shared 
this right with their lord and the Lord High Steward 
addressed her : 

* Madam, the Lords have considered the prayer you have 
made to have the benefit of the statutes, and the Lords have 
allowed it to you. But, Madam, let me add that, although 
very little punishment, or none, can now be inflicted, the 
feelings of your own conscience will supply that defect. 
And let me give you this information likewise, that you can 
never have the like benefit a second time, but another offence 
of the same kind will be capital. Madame, you are dis- 
charged paying your fees.’ 

‘The case was over and Elizabeth left the Hall as Countess 
of Bristol. 


6 


n Ow that she had been publicly ‘ unduchessed,’ as Mrs 
Delany put it, there was little hope of a comfortable social 
life for Elizabeth in London. Friends who winked at an 
irregular private life could not overlook a Westminster Hall 
trial. Hannah More, a clever young woman who was 
beginning to make herself known to the intellectuals at that 
time, wrote to her sister : 

‘Lord Camden breakfasted with us. He is very angry 
that she was not burned in the hand. He says as he was once 
a professed lover of hers, he thought it would have looked 
ill-natured and ungallant for him to propose it ; but that he 
should have acceded to it most heartily. “Though he believes 
he should have recommended a co/d iron.’ 

Evelyn Meadows, the prosecutor, had so far got nothing 
tangible for all his trouble. Now he hastened to obtain a 
writ of Ne exeat regno in order to have Elizabeth arrested 
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and deprived of her property. Elizabeth, however, had 
hurried home from Westminster Hall to make instant pre- 
parations for leaving London. She invited a number of 
people to dine with her the next day, sent her cousin out in 
her carriage to drive ostentatiously about the London streets, 
and herself posted off to Dover, taking only her jewel box and 
the clothes she had on. She had started off only just in time 
to escape Meadows’s fury, and when she came to the port 
she did not even wait for the packet boat, but persuaded her 
yacht’s captain to take her over to France in an open fishing 
boat. All night long she sat in this small uncomfortable 
craft, immobile and silent, miserable with cold. She dared 
not complain, in case she were recognized by the sailors and 
surrendered up to the authorities at Dover. When she 
reached Calais, soaked and shivering, she hurried to the hotel 
where she had lain ill the year before when she was returning 
home ; but Dessein, the proprietor, was not so cordial to her 
now. ‘The news of her disgrace had already reached France, 
and he did not know yet whether her fortune had gone the 
way of her title. He only allowed her a small room at the 
top of the house, and here the Countess retired wearily till 
Dessein appeared the next morning full of courtesies and 
obeisances to assure her that he had turned away his other 
visitors to make room for her in his best apartments. The 
news had arrived by then that the Countess of Bristol still 
kept the Duchess of Kingston’s riches. 

Elizabeth stayed at the hotel for a while, then she bought 
a house from a M. Cocove, once President of Calais, a friendly 
Anglophil who had a large family and no money. Elizabeth 
redecorated the house, gave over a wing for the Cocove 
family and settled down to a quiet life, punctuated by visits 
to Paris when she felt the need of a little gaiety. English 
visitors to Paris would sometimes meet her in such places as 
the Colisée—the French Ranelagh—dancing in fancy dress 
as gaily as ever. “The quiet life was not to last, of course. 
First she had to make a quick visit to Rome. News came 
that her house there was being emptied of all its valuables 
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by a wicked friar who had bribed her maid and was stealing 
the furniture. Elizabeth hurried there, but arrived too 
late to save her goods. Back she went to Calais 3 stayed 
a little while there again, and then decided that she must 
make a visit to Russia, to see the great Catherine. She 
had built for herself a magnificent frigate—it contained a 
drawing-room, dining parlour and kitchen apart from the 
usual quarters and was beautifully decorated. ‘The fame of 
this vessel spread everywhere, even to the American privateers 
then sweeping the waters anxious for prize money. It was 
pointed out to the Countess that as soon as she left Calais 
under the British flag she would undoubtedly be captured 
by some American ship. Forthwith the Countess applied 
for permission to sail under the French flag, engaged French 
sailors, and finding they would only work under a French 
captain, dismissed her own man, Harding, who retired to 
Dover and reviled her for the rest of his life. Flag, sailors, 
commander—the Countess now had everything ready for 
the voyage except a priest. “lhe sailors would not work 
without a French priest. Elizabeth wrote to a friend in 
Paris and asked for an Abbé. A few days later an Abbé 
arrived with no other luggage than a violin, and was installed 
as spiritual adviser to the crew. For her own company the 
Countess had Mr Foster, her old minister, two attendant 
women, ‘a coachman at sea and a footman in cabin.’ She 
received almost as notable a reception at Petersburgh as she 
had had from the Pope a few years before. “The Russias 
were honoured by her special voyage in her special ship 
and delighted by the special presents she had sent ahead as a 
taste of her generosity. ‘To the Count Chernichoff, a dis- 
tinguished Russian noble, she sent two pictures from the 
Duke of Kingston’s collection. “Uhey were the pick of 
his galleries, though she did not know it—a Raphael and a 
Claude Lorrain. Elizabeth had never acquired true dis- 
crimination in matters of art. When she discovered that 
she had so light-heartedly passed off such valuable pieces of 
property she was horrified, and suggested to the Count that 
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he should return them in exchange for two other pictures 
less precious. But the Count preferred to keep what he 
had. Elizabeth was furious with him and put a note into 
her will that though she had been so kind as to lend some 
pictures to the Count he had been ungracious enough to 
keep them. 

The great Catherine loved Elizabeth, who entertained 
her hugely with mimicries of other crowned heads and 
amusing stories of life in England. Her ship, which had 
suffered damage, was repaired at the Empress’s expense ;_ she 
was given presents and entertained. “The English Ambas- 
sador was cold, of course, and partly for her own gratification, 
and partly to force him to respectfulness, Elizabeth set about 
creating for herself a recognized place in Russian society. 
Women were in the ascendant then ; they held high posts 
—the men grumbled disgustedly that there would soon be 
women at the head of the army and women in the cabinet 
—and there was a particular order of noble women called 
the ‘ Dames aux Portrait’ to whom Elizabeth wished to 
belong. Buying a large estate near Petersburgh well stocked 
with fish and timber, she settled down as professional hostess 
and grande dame in her new homeland. It was all in vain ; 
when she applied for the badge (a miniature of the Empress 
to be worn hung around the neck) she was told that no 
foreigner was admitted to that order. Elizabeth was bitterly 
disappointed, but she turned about resolutely to recoup 
herself for her fruitless expense in buying this estate, which 
she had christened Chudleigh. She marketed the fish and 
the timber and erected a brandy factory on its borders, near 
which she built a small inn. ‘Things did not go so well with 
her, however. ‘The brandy factory flourished only mode- 
rately well, and Elizabeth, who continued to give presents 
and entertain, felt her money slipping too freely through her 
fingers. She began to economize in small ways—starting 
with her chaplains. The Abbé left her and wandered back 
to France ; poor Mr Foster, who had begun his life under 
the patronage of Lady Mary. Wortley Montagu herself, 
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withdrew from Elizabeth’s service after his salary had fallen 
a year or two into arrears, with the words, ‘J am old, not 
mean,’ and retired to a home provided for him by the 
Empress. Smail annoyances prompted Elizabeth finally to 
leave Russia. Her estates were left in charge of an 
English carpenter whom she had found wandering about 
Petersburgh and taken a fancy to, and she set off again for 
Calais. 

From Calais she left soon for a tour about the courts 
of Europe. Vienna (where she was received only as the 
Countess of Bristol), Saxony (where the kind Electress saved 
herself embarrassment by giving her the title of Countess 
of Warth), Munich, Warsaw, all knew her during these years, 
and as before, wherever she went men of distinction and rank 
coveted her companionship. A Polish prince, Radzivill, fell 
deeply in love with her and offered her his crown. She made 
him a visit when she stayed in Poland, but he could not 
persuade her to marry him. He exercised all his ingenuity 
to entertain her. On one occasion he invited her to come 
with her attendants for a ride in the country. When they 
had gone some little way they came to a forest in which an 
entire village of little houses had been specially built of wood 
and covered with leaves. In the middle of the village larger 
houses had been erected for the Prince and the Countess. 
When they had rested the village came to life with a display 
of fireworks and a mock battle. “Then came a feast of rare 
foods—the Countess’ reputation as a gourmet was known all 
over Europe. After feasting, Elizabeth rose and entertained 
the company with a little song : 


Dans mon petit reduit, 
Je vis a mon aise, 

Je n’ai qu’une table, et un lit, 
Un verre, et une chaise. 


Mais je m’en fert chaque jour, 

Pour caresser tour a tour, 

Ma peint et ma mie au guet, 
Ma peinte et ma mie. 
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Then suddenly the humble little houses opened their doors 
and windows and disclosed themselves to be little shops full 
of treasures. “he Prince chose rings and chains and boxes 
of jewels, which he poured into Elizabeth’s hands. When 
they were tired of so amusing themselves they returned to 
their own houses, which had meanwhile turned into ball- 
rooms. Here they danced till dawn, when, at a signal, all 
the village burst into flames and the villagers took hands and 
danced about the fire. 

Another time this tireless Prince devised a wild bear 
hunt for Elizabeth by night in which his hussars stood 
around the animal with torches held high above their heads 
and threw their spears at it. “Io win her heart he had her 
treated with the greatest honour throughout his country. 
She was always escorted by a special guard; when she 
travelled at night the roads were illuminated for her ; cannons 
were fired on her arrival ata town. But Elizabeth did not 
love him. As a home Poland was too wild and uncivilized 
a spot to tempt her, and she was not inclined to surrender 
her precious freedom unless she could surrender her heart 
as well. She was not even remotely touched by the Prince 
—he only amused her. 

Yet Elizabeth was to lose her heart before the end came. 
During her travels she met a man of striking appearance and 
of that particular force of character which had always 
attracted her. His name, he told her, was Worta, and he 
was an Albanian prince.. Worta was tall and exceedingly 
handsome. He dressed with a fine gallantry ; he was not 
ashamed to wear jewellery or a well-plumed hat, or to carry 
a sword and pistols, as well as a beautifully designed jewelled 
dagger in the use of which he was well skilled. Yet Worta 
was not merely a gallant. He had a soldier’s reputation and 
he could talk amusingly and enthrallingly. He had written 
various books and pamphlets, including one in the cause of 
“les pauvres Americains.’ Elizabeth had found her match 
at last in beauty and in wit. ‘Their minds were strangely 
allied and they found the greatest delight in each other’s 
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company. Elizabeth, now sixty years old, rather stout, 
rather irascible, rather greedy, lost herself in her love for 
this man. She forgot to entertain for a while, took no heed 
of society, of her friends or her enemies so long as she could 
see him and talk to him. Worta had many plans and hopes. 
He had, he said, twenty thousand hardy mountaineers 
behind him and he longed to ride through Europe with these 
at his back, deliverer of small oppressed nations and a hero 
to countries in foreign bondage. He asked Elizabeth to 
marry him and she assented whole-heartedly. “They planned 
to marry as soon as he had returned from Holland, whither 
he was going to offer the States-General the help of his little 
army in their struggle against the Empire. Joyfully and 
hopefully they left each other and he rode off to the Low- 
lands. 

But before the prince could lead his mountaineers into 
action he was arrested and thrown into prison. ‘The 
‘Turkish Ambassador at Paris had grown suspicious and had 
sent back to Turkey for the man’s records. The news 
came quickly ; the ‘ prince’ was a Greek adventurer who 
had fled from Constantinople after a conviction for forgery. 
Worta submitted to his arrest and imprisonment without a 
word of protest or defence. He would not answer any 
question nor make any statement of his own. He was in 
prison for one day only. “The morning following his arrest 
his gaoler found him dead ; in one of his huge jewelled rings 
he had kept a tiny store of poison. On the table lay a letter 
addressed to the Duchess of Kingston. 

‘ Elizabeth,’ it ran, ‘ you shall now be undeceived ;_ the 
world will tell you what was the position of the man on whom 
you were about to bestow your hand, and what you will 
hear will be the truth. I do not write to you to justify 
myself, or say that I have been the victim of human injustice ; 
no, I am above that, I acknowledge that I am really guilty. 
But I am not an everyday culprit ; I entered the lists against 
Fate, and for some time I was successful; now it is her turn, 
J am overcome, and I yield. ‘To the world I would not 
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stoop to make the least concession, but to you, whom I have 
loved, and by whom I have been loved, I will reveal my 
guilt ; and although it may destroy your affection, still, in 
vour heart of hearts, you must acknowledge that the man 
who was capable of conceiving, arranging and carrying out 
such plans as mine, was not one of the vulgar herd—was not 
altogether unworthy of your regard. 

‘I admit that I am but a low adventurer, born in the 
humblest grade of society; I acknowledge that I merited 
the punishment which I should have received had I not 
fled from Constantinople and I know that, judged as 
the world will judge me, I am unworthy of the love you 
gave me. Well, with the sole resources of my own genius, 
by the single aid of my own unconquerable will, I have 
given myself the education which fortune denied. I have 
acquired feelings and sentiments of whose existence I was 
in ignorance; I have learned the manners and deportment 
of a prince, although my father was an ass-driver at Trebi- 
zond, and have I not succeeded in deceiving the wisest heads 
in Europe? Which of your powdered puppets, born to 
wealth and titles, could have done as much? Now I am 
fallen, I am conquered, but I am not humbled ; on the con- 
trary I feel more pride than ever; I know my own worth, 
and I look with contempt on the whole human race, except 
you, you, the only being I have ever loved, that has ever 
made any impression on my heart. In these, the last 
moments of my wild and adventurous life, I will not seek to 
move you; but I cannot refrain from saying, how great 
would have been my happiness, could I bear with me, into 
eternity, the hope that my memory would not be hateful 
to you. . . . We yet shall meet in the home of souls like 
ours, where, stripped of earthly prejudices, each shall be 
judged upon his individual merits. Until this happy day, 
farewell, farewell, beloved.’ 

So ended Elizabeth’s last, and perhaps her first, love 
affair. It broke her heart and nearly broke her spirit too ; 
but at sixty Elizabeth Chudleigh was still a woman of 
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courage and resource. She picked up the threads of her life 
again and continued on her way, from court to court, from 
estate to estate, beckoning to her suitors, refusing their 
hands and accepting their gifts with the same brilliant smile 
as had dazzled the young Duke of Hamilton nearly forty 
years before. 
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ELIZABETH out-lived or out-prospered her opponents. 
Bristol had died years before while trying to get his divorce 
put through the courts. Now in 1785 she had news of 
Evelyn Meadows. He had tried in vain, after her flight 
from England, to have the Duke’s will disproved: it held 
good, whatever the validity of the marriage. When he 
had finally abandoned his attempts to regain the Kingston 
fortune he gambled away his own money and now found 
himself in imminent danger of arrest for debt at Metz. 
Elizabeth was living in Calais then; she went straight to 
Versailles for an interview with the King, with whom she 
was on friendly terms. He gave her at her request an order 
to prevent Meadows’ arrest. Elizabeth sent off a messenger 
to Metz with the order and with a friendly letter from her- 
self in which she promised to do all she could for him in his 
trouble. “Then she hired a house for him near Paris and 
settled a pension on him for the rest of her life. Elizabeth 
was old now. ‘There was no more need for fear, no time 
for resentments ; and generosity had never been difficult 
for her. Over in England Horace Walpole was still regaling 
his gossips with spicy bits : 

‘I will only ask whether you have heard that the 
Duchess of Kingston has adopted the eldest Meadows, 
paid his debts, given him £600 a year, and intends to 
make him her heir? Methinks this is robbing Peter to pay 
Peter, 

Elizabeth continued to buy profitably. Apart from the 
Cocove house in Calais, she bought a large house with 
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grounds in Mont Marthe, and finding that in too great 
disrepair to use, found another home for herself in Saint 
Assise, near Paris. This place belonged to the King’s 
brother. It was the finest estate she had ever possessed 5 
‘it afforded three hundred beds,’ exclaims in breathless italics 
one impressed contemporary biographer, and it cost fifty- 
five thousand pounds. ‘The Countess did not have the 
sum to hand, but the owner agreed to take yearly instalments 
of sixteen thousand pounds instead. Even this strained 
her purse, and the frugal old lady began to tap the property 
for an income. Her extravagant receptions had leapt ahead 
of her income during the last few years; then there was 
Evelyn Meadows to support besides various pensioners— 
for she was not always unjust to old seryants—and a large 
number of charities. Also there was a lawsuit to be carried 
on in Paris against the previous owner of the house in Mont 
Marthe who had made such a bad* bargain with her. “The 
Saint Assise estate yielded rabbits and very little else, so 
Elizabeth marketed rabbits very successfully. She had them 
killed and skinned and sold, and thereby gained as much as 
three hundred guineas a week when the market was favour- 
able. 

In 1786 she made her will. It is a long and rather 
incoherent statement full of gaps and surprising bequests. 
Evelyn Meadows was made the chief heir ; she left various 
sums to charities—one to be used for building a public mill 
in Calais to grind grain for the poor three days a week ; 
one for the building of a gaol for prisoners of war and debtors. 
She left a miniature of the Holy Family and a snuff box to 
the Pope, some rather inaccessible pictures and some com- 
munion plate that had been left in Russia to Charles 
Meadows. ‘The little farm in Devon went to distant 
cousins. Chudleigh in Russia went to her apothecary along 
with its treasures, though ‘my four musical slaves and 
their wives bought of Mr Douglas at Revel shall have 
their liberty six years after my decease.’ 

There was a piece of jewellery for every female cousin, 
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‘my set of brilliants and topazes,’ ‘a large pearl in the shape 
of a pea set round with brilliants and also a pair of shapes 
embroidered in brilliants for women’s shoes,’ ‘ the brilliant 
loops which I usually wore to the sleeves of my gown and a 
knot of brilliants with which I generally tie my morning 
gown.” ‘To a Mr Daines Barrington went ‘ everything 
that may be found in my cabinet of natural history, and 
sundry loose parcels found in the rivers in different parts of 
the world and which are in a crystal box to appearance but 
is a Scotch pebble set with diamonds.’ 

The last years of her life were not unhappy ones. At 
Paris, where she lived part of the time, she was admired by 
many whose opinions she respected and intimate with those 
who were congenial to her. And here with her friend the 
Duchess of Bourbon she met Madame the Baroness d’Ober- 
kirch, Comtesse de Montbrisson, a member of the brilliant 
aristocracy that was to be annihilated ten years later. “The 
Comtesse wrote her Memoirs many years after, and gives at 
last a picture of Elizabeth that is not biassed by a Strawberry 
Hill point of view : 

‘ Although this lady was then sixty years of age, she 
still retained traces of more than ordinary beauty, and her 
deportment was the most dignified I ever remarked. She 
moved with all the grace and majesty of a goddess, and our 
own lovely queen alone could rival her in the just proportions 
of her figure. But I do not deny, that perhaps her principles 
were too harsh, and her tone of mind too severe ;_ but it may 
be that persons gifted with some superiority in one way, 
sink below the ordinary standard in others. . . . She is 
really a most extraordinary woman, who, having lived all 
her life in the society of learned and celebrated people has 
gleaned from all some portion of their knowledge, with 
which she afterwards adorns her conversation so skilfully, 
that . . . she would deceive one as to the extent of what 
she knew. Her great knowledge of society, her wit, and 
brilliant imagination, which reflected as a mirror all that 
passed before it, give a brilliancy to her conversation that J 
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have seldom seen equalled. She is proud and self willed, 
opposed to almost all received maxims, and yet variable 
and inconstant both in her fancies and opinions.’ 

These two ladies came often to call upon Elizabeth, they 
dined and drank tea together. Elizabeth would tell them 
about her home in England, sometimes a little wistfully ; 
even yet she had pangs of home sickness—but all her friends 
were dead, she would say, it would avail her nothing to go 
back even for a visit. 

The Duchess of Bourbon and her friends were enthralled 
by Elizabeth’s anecdotes and one day begged her to recount 
her life story to them. Elizabeth politely replied, ° If your 
highness wish, I will read you a few pages that contain the 
entire history—they will not detain you long.’ 

‘Would you pass a day with me at Petit Bourg, and read 
them there ?’ asked the Duchess. 

‘Willingly, Madame, but on one condition, and that is 
that you will not have many persons present.’ 

‘Only my own ladies and Madame d’Oberkirch ; there 
shall not be one gentleman, I promise you.’ 

So seated among these stately ladies of the French court, 
who nodded their white powdered heads attentively, absently 
smoothed the creases from their rich billowing dresses or 
waved their fans before their faces, Elizabeth read her short, 
precisely worded story, which she had written in the third 
person, of the upbringing of a vain and lovely girl called 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, of her tempestuous life, her impulses 
and secret regrets, her adventures and her downfall, her 
flight abroad and her last grievous love affair. 

After she had finished, the Baroness d’Oberkirch begged 
to be allowed to copy the manuscript, and this Elizabeth 
allowed her to do. ‘The story can be read to this day in the 
Baroness’s Memoirs. It is told in a strangely didactic 
manner, in the style of one who was not familiar enough 
with the pen to dare to be intimate or amusing on paper, and 
it is somewhat inaccurate in its accounts of sequences of 
events, ‘This is the only written vindication that Elizabeth 
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left ; it has to stand alone against the unfriendly gossip of 
one of the most delightful set of letter-writers London has 
ever produced. 

She died not long after this reading. One day in August 
1788 a servant brought her the news that she had lost her 
suit in the Mont Marthe case. The news drove her to a 
fury, and in her passion she broke a blood-vessel. She was 
kept in bed for two days ; on the third day she insisted on 
getting up. She walked uncertainly about the room a few 
times, then turned to a servant saying, ‘I could drink a glass 
of my fine Madeira, and eat a slice of toasted bread. I shall 
be quite well afterwards ; but let it be a large glass of wine.’ 
‘The wine was brought and she drank it. ‘Then, ‘I am per- 
fectly recovered !’ she said. ‘I knew the Madeira would 
do me good. My heart feels oddly. I will have another 
glass.’ She took a few more turns about the room and 
then lay down saying, ‘ I can sleep, and after sleep I shall be 
entirely recovered.’ 

One of her women helped her on toa couch. Elizabeth 
would not let her go, but clasped her hands tightly as she 
dropped off to sleep. In a little while the woman felt the 
hand within her own grow cold, and looking on Elizabeth’s 
face she saw that she was dead. . . . 

When Elizabeth died, her life was ended indeed. ‘There 
were no tears for her. Relations and friends and lawyers 
crowded over to France, not to pay respect to her remains, 
but to wrangle over the will which was to prove a very 
substantial bone of contention. Elizabeth was left in the 
vaults of a church where the authorities had put her tempo- 
rarily—till some interested person should come to give orders 
for her burial. But no one ever came. When the wrang- 
ling at her house died away and the friends and relations 
dispersed to return to England, no one remembered that 
Elizabeth’s body lay waiting for burial in a lonely church 
vault. Chattering and laden with their spoils they trooped 
away, leaving Elizabeth, heedless at last of honour or neglect, 
tranquil in her makeshift resting place. 
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THERE is an idea abroad, sedulously fostered by the 
newspapers, that women after centuries of claustration are 
at last coming into their own ; and that never before in the 
world’s history have they been able to show the smallest 
portion of their worth. It is the object of the series 
entitled ‘ Representative Women’ to dispel this comfortable 
generalization and to prove to the adorable adepts of our 
night clubs that there is a standard up to MEMEO they should 
at any rate attempt to live. 

The series will give in biographical form a picture of 
female accomplishment throughout the ages. It has been 
thought better to concentrate on women eminent in private 
life rather than on those public personages, like Queen 
Elizabeth, who could hardly be dealt with adequately in an 
essay of twenty-five thousand words, or on artists, like 
Miss Austen, who are fully revealed in their art. Persons 
so placed or gifted are often the less typical of their age and 
milieu. With these exceptions, women of all types and 
ages will be included among the early subjects. By the 
time the series is complete, a catena of female achievement 
will have been forged. ‘The authors will show that no 
period in the world’s history has lacked women of energy 
and character able to leave a mark on their times. 
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Each writer has been chosen for his intimate knowledge 
of his subject, and the treatment will be as various as the 
persons treated. No attempt will be made by the editor to 
stereotype a point of view. 


Among early contributors to the series will be : 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
CLIFFORD BAX 
FRANCIS BIRRELL 
RICHARD CHURCH 
BONAMY DOBREE 
WILLA MUIR 
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and other well-known writers. 
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